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SHAKSPERE’S PURPOSE IN DROPPING SLY? 


A solution satisfactory to all scholars for the early disappearance 
of Sly is yet forthecoming.* The play as it stands naturally leaves 
something to be desired, for it obviously is not well rounded out. 
To account for this flaw many suggestions have been made, some 
of them being less plausible than others. Ulrici thought that the 
dramatist intended the closing of the old farce, A Shrew, to be 
reproduced in his own, a statement that rightly has been ques- 
tioned.* 

It does not seem probable that Professor Schelling’s recent obser- 
vation* is the key to the solution, namely, that the dramatist 
wearied, dropping the adventures “ when the play within the play 


+The problem of authorship, even though collaboration is assumed, is 
not involved, for the drunken tinker appears in both “accepted” and 
“spurious ” parts. For a discussion of the authorship of The Shrew see 
my forthcoming volume. 

? End of I. i. 

>See R. W. Bond’s statement in The Shrew (Arden ed.), 32 n. See 
further Bond’s sane objection to Fleay’s highly ingenious theory (ibid.). 
Schomburg, The Taming of the Shrew, Halle, 1904, 8f., lists others. Cf. 
also Mrs. C. C. Stopes, Athenaewm, June 11, 1904, 763; ibid. (reprinted 
article) Shakespeare’s Industry, 1916, 145. She finds in the play a satire: 
the Lord and not Justice Shallow is a fling at Sir Thomas Lucy (143, 
149). Chas. Knight, Studies of Shakspere, 1851, 146f., has a suggestion 
which is at least novel: “Had Shakspere brought him (Sly) again upon 
the scene, in all the richness of his first exhibition, perhaps the impatience 
of the audience would never have allowed them to sit through the lessons 
of the ‘taming school.’ ” 

*Cf. Boas, A Shrew, 1908, ix f. 
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was at an end.”* There was no need of any great creative work; 
in fact A Shrew contains all the necessary remarks of Sly, speeches 
that the later playwright might have used had he wished. For 
indeed he borrowed freely from the Induction of the old work, 
helping himself to this good bit and that as was his practice in 
general. Moreover it is difficult to imagine Shakspere’s tiring of 
one of his comic creations. It would be more plausible to assume 
that the poet was guilty of carelessness, a charge to which he was 
to lay himself open (to all appearances) even in his mature dra- 
mas.’ But this reason seems unsatisfactory also, since the tinker 
plays not a small part in the Induction, and (as we shall later see) 
his exit seems carefully planned. 

Elze* and others have remarked that the end was lost. The 
difficulty with this view is that Sly should appear somewhere be- 
tween his dropping out of sight (close of 1, i.) and the epilogue. 
This he actually does in the older play. It is hardly conceivable 
that he should merely “sit and mark” ® silently for nearly five 
acts. If he is too drowsy to make comments,”® he is also too sleepy 
to stay awake. He was too garrulous a creature to remain un- 
heard. Neither could he have slept through four or more acts, 
and then make remarks. There would be nothing apropos for 
him to say: he had witnessed none of the taming scenes; in fact he 
had not even seen Petruchio. He could hardly point a moral 14 
when he had not had a glimpse of the tamer! Probably the best 
theory is that stated by Professor Neilson: “in the necessity of 
clearing the gallery, from which Sly is viewing the stage for the 
appearance of the Pedant from a window in v. i.”'* This theory, 


5“ Tne Common Folk of Shakespeare,” in A Book of Homage to S., 
Oxford, 1916, 370. 

*Cf. Bond., op. cit., 3 n. 

* For a partial list, see my study, op. cit. 

* Preface to Tieck’s trans. in Ulrici’s ed. of Schlegel and T’s Shak., 7th 
ed., 1877, vit, 10. Elze seems to think that the “ Fortsetzung” of Sly 
was likewise lost, but he drops the matter at that point. ‘Cf. Schomburg, 8. 

*Stage directions (end of I. i.). 

* See ibid. 

"Cf. Sly’s moral in the epilogue of the old play. See infra for further 
remarks. ° 

* Introduction to The Shrew in the Cambridge ed. of Shakespeare’s 
plays; ef. Schomburg, 9. 
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however, conflicts with evidence (shortly to be presented in full) 
that Shakspere in the beginning deliberately planned Sly’s exodus. 

Is not the solution of the problem to be found in the belief that 
the drunken tinker was dismissed for artistic (and psychological) 
reasons? 78 To imagine The Shrew with Sly’s occasional remarks, 
let us see what the author of A Shrew has actually done. Greater 
exhibition of improbability and lack of realism could not well be 
found. No sooner is the rogue completely intoxicated than he is 
asked to witness a play; his observations are to be based on life in 
the academic city of Athens. But being in a stupor he is natur- 
ally in no fit condition to witness a theatrical performance. To 
complicate matters his physical condition grows worse, since he 
calls repeatedly for more “ small ale.”** Yet through the greater 
part of the spectacle he remains mentally alert and imperturbable.*® 
Not until near the close of the fourth act does drowsiness overcome 
him, and he falls asleep,’® being carried out at the close of that act. 
Though he misses entirely the final, and important, act in which 
the audience sees the shrew completely conquered, he appears in 
the epilogue to point the moral. 

For Shakspere to have pursued a like method would have been 
a transgression of all laws of realism. Let us see what changes 
were made in the composition of The Shrew. The Induction opens 
with Sly completely intoxicated just after he has been put out of 
an ale house by an irate hostess. Being unconscious he is presently 
picked up by a lord returning from a hunt. As soon as the lord’s 
house is reached the tinker is bathed and put in a warm bed, and 
then made to believe that he is a lord just awakening from a long 
sickness. Meanwhile a consuming thirst overcomes him, and he 


*Some of my remarks, independently arrived at, were anticipated by 
Schomburg, 9, 24-6. Elsewhere (in ‘The Authorship,’ etec., op. cit.) I 
have taken pleasure in indicating my indebtedness to this thorough-going 
piece of work. Bond in his excellent (Arden) edition of The Shrew (33 
note) observes that Sly’s return at the end of the play would be in the 
nature of an anti-climax. He adds that the conclusion may have been 
“effected .... in dumb-show.” ‘This view of course leaves out of account 
the remarks Sly should make from time to time in the play. 

“Of. Boas, op. cit., 5, 6, 21, 53, 64 (wine). 
% Ibid., 48 f., 53. 
1° Tbhid., 53. 
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begins to call for “small ale.”** Under these circumstances Sly 
is obviously not fit to play his part for long, though (as has been 
shown) not realized by the author of the old drama. But Shak- 
spere was too familiar with the power of the “ invisible spirit ” for 
that: Falstaff’s famous apostrophe to sack as well as the drinking 
scenes in Othello, Antony and Cleopatra, and elsewhere, is proof 
en that point. We are not surprised to learn, therefore, that when 
the comedy for his benefit is about to begin he lapses into a state 
of lethargy, for he now reverts to prose after several speeches of 
blank verse; and that at the close of the first scene he is not only 
bored but has actually been nodding. Shakspere consequently was 
remaining firm on the rock of human nature; there was nothing 
else to do, provided he was to remain true to his art.** 

Another, in some ways more important, reason for the tinker’s 
disappearance is the following. His presence and comments would 
dissipate the spectator’s interest in a remarkably clever and enter- 
taining plot. The title of the farce is significant: not (as in the 
old play) the taming of a shrew, but of the shrew.*® In making 
the change Shakspere presumably had a purpose (cf. ‘The Win- 
ter’s Tale’). Is it too much to suggest that the dramatist wished 
to compose a farce that should be a masterpiece? This is what 
he was to do in the other types of drama; and it may not be wholly 
without significance that The Shrew was probably his last farce.*° 

% Cf. se. ii, 1. 77. 

*% Schomburg (24) notes that Sly’s lack of the “cultural background ” 
makes one wonder how he could have enjoyed a play even like The Shrew. 
It is interesting in this connection that Sly in A Shrew was familiar with 
the theater (Boas, 7); and equally important that the later dramatist 
makes him ignorant of it (se. U, 139f.). At all events, it is not surpris- 
ing that the tinker should nod at a play localized in the shadow of an 
Italian university; for it must be remembered that Sly never sees the 
tamer: the first scene (the only one witnessed by Sly) is largely taken 
up with Lucentio, who is about to matriculate at Padua University. Luce 
(Handbook to 8., 1906, 193) observes that the author of A Shrew saw the 
inconsistency in having comments by a drunken rogue, and as a result 
makes Sly remark at the close of the play that ‘I dreamt upon it all this 
night.’ A clumsy device, to say the least. 

* Lest it be thought that Sly (as well as his creator) is being,taken 
too seriously, see Aydelotte, ‘ Eliz. Rogues and Vagabonds,’ Oxf. Hist. and 
Lit. Studies, 1913, especially p. 42. See also chapter (and bibliography) 
on ‘ Rogues’ in Shakespeare’s England, 1916. 

* Unless M. Wives is an exception, a play that raises many queries. 
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As for scattering the interests of the audience, Shakspere 
throughout his plays was a master in centering attention. Every- 
where in his best comedies and tragedies there is one character- 
istic—a unity and welding of the whole piece. This singleness of 
effect is, according to Creizenach,”! the outstanding feature in 
Shakspere. His contemporaries seek “separate effective situa- 
tions,” and not an “organic whole.” A notable instance occurs 
in Antony and Cleopatra. The flattening out of subordinate 
characters and events (the latter sometimes completely obliterated) 
is at times amazing. MacCallum” in his masterly treatment of 
the play, observes how the facts of history are warped to suit the 
dramatist’s purpose: that nothing must interfere with the over- 
powering infatuation of the Roman for the “ serpent of old Nile.” 
And again the same writer notes that everything is done “ to con- 
centrate the attention on the purely personal relations of the 
lovers.” 272 In Macbeth, to mention but one other instance, this 
unity of impression is got with consummate skill. Bradley,** in 
speaking of the ironing out process of minor personages, sees no 
reason “ why the names of the persons should not be interchanged 
in all the ways mathematically possible.” 

Now The Shrew exhibits this quality to a high degree. Scholars 
beginning with Dr. Johnson have praised the superb handling of 
the various threads of the play. In fact the parts are not dis- 
tinct, but one and indivisible. The closing scene of the farce is 
in this respect unsurpassed even in Shakspere. Every detail, 
particularly noticeable in the last dozen lines, is carefully man- 
aged. The final speech, led up to by two or three preceding 
speeches, is perfect in its focussing of interests. The compactness 
of these few lines, the rapid dénouement, the breathless interest all 
testify to Shakspere’s plan of welding the various parts of the 
farce into a perfect whole. If the poet then reveals such care in 
this matter could he possibly have wished to defeat his very purpose 


1 The English Drama in the Age of Shakespeare (Eng. transl., 1916), 
260-3. 

22 The Roman Plays, 2 ed., 1910, 338-366; cf. Creizenach, 261. 

73 MacCallum, 339. 

* Shakespearean Tragedy, 1910, 387; cf. Quiller-Couch, Shakespeare’s 
Workmanship, 1917, 44-8. Cf. also my remarks on this point in ‘The 
Shrew,’ op. cit. Much Ado likewise reveals this quality at every turn. 
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by introducing Sly? He wanted totality of effect, a character- 
istic, as we have seen, of his mature works. The only way to have 
it was to sacrifice everything in favor of the tamer and the shrew; 
for it does not seem probable in view of these facts that Shakspere 
would permit a puppet to engage the attention of the spectators. 
The Shrew with him would have a defect; without him it is a 
finished piece of work.*° 

Furthermore, there is evidence of a definite nature indicating 
that the dramatist while composing the Induction deliberately 
planned Sly’s dismissal. We have seen that the rogue was physi- 
cally and mentally beyond his depth: his closing remarks (end of 
I. i.) reveal his drowsiness and boredom: 


First Serv. My lord, you nod; you do not mind the play. 

Sly. Yes, by Saint Anne, do I. A good matter, surely; comes there 
any more of it? 

Page. My lord, ’tis but begun. 

Sly. ’Tis a very excellent piece of work, madam lady: would ’twere 
done! 


From these lines it would seem clear that the poet had no further 
intention of keeping the tinker. 

Additional testimony of a peculiarly interesting character sup- 
ports such a view. The reference in the Induction of the old play ** 
to the moral A Shrew would furnish all husbands has been entirely 
omitted by Shakspere. This omission can hardly be accidental. 
Moreover scholars have observed that the old play rounds out com- 
pletely ; but has the nature of the conclusion been carefully noted ? 
Making all due allowances for a drunken and illiterate rogue’s 


* One recalls Hamlet’s “ And let those that play your clowns speak no 
more than is set down for them,” ete.; cf. Schomburg, 9. For further dis- 
cussion on the defect of the play as it stands, see infra. It is interesting 
to note that none of Shakspere’s tragedies contains an epilogue. Of the 
comedies four (with Twelfth Night which ends with a song by the Clown) 
end with one; but in each case the words are spoken by a chief character: 
All’s Well, by the King; As Y, by Rosalind; and Tempest, by Prospero. It 
it obvious therefore that the closing words in each instance, spoken as they 
are by a main personage, have a definite relation to the play. It is also 
of importance to observe that none of these three comedies depends for 
its chief interest upon its plot. 

* Boas, 4. The title is also give, of which there is no trace in The Shrew. 
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inability to keep awake, we yet have the inartistic ending of A 
Shrew, namely, its lesson. 
Sly. Who’s this? Tapster? Oh, lord, sirrah, I have had 
The bravest dream to-night, that ever thou 
Heardest in all thy life! 
Tapster. Ay, marry, but you had best get you home, 
For your wife will course you for dreaming here to-night. 
Sly. Will she? I know now how to tame a shrew! 
I dreamt upon it all this night till now, 
And thou hast waked me out of the best dream 
That ever I had in my life. 
But I’ll to my wife presently 
And tame her too, and if she anger me. 


That Shakspere on artistic grounds could have retained such an 
ending is, in the light of his other plays, highly improbable. ‘To 
be sure the author of the old play has done well enough with the 
moral as such. But that is not the problem before us. Shakspere, 
in omitting the allusion to it in his Induction, did not intend that 
The Shrew should point a lesson, Hazlitt notwithstanding. Let 
us grant for the moment that Sly’s benediction would not have- 
dissipated the interests of the audience; it yet would have been 
an inartistic ending, wholly unlike anything in Shakspere. There- 
fore, once granted that the moral could not be superimposed, what 
excuse was there for keeping Sly on the stage? He had never, 
it will be remembered, seen a play,—another touch in A Shrew 
which was dropped by Shakspere.?* Unlike Polonius, therefore, 
he could not criticise its art. Nor could it be in the manner of 
a climax to have him dismiss the spectators, with the request that 
he be left alone with his wife. And it certainly would be an anti- 
climax to have the play end with another of his requests for ale! 
What, therefore, could he say or do? 

Of course, the question Why did the poet write the Induction at 
all? still remains. There is, when all is said and done, the imper- 
fection. Apparently he saw the difficulty early, if indeed not 
from the beginning. For, if the observation above is correct, he 
planned the dismissal of the rogue in the Induction. At any rate, 
the humorous references to the Midlands—seemingly reminiscences 
of his youth—indicate that the poet enjoyed the writing of this 


7 See supra. 
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prologue. The added concreteness and richness of detail, in 
which the framework of the source is clothed with flesh and blood, 
is likewise of the poet’s best. One noticeable improvement stands 
out, in the substitution of the hostess for the tapster of A Shrew; 
and the dialogue that follows between the drunken tinker and the 
hostess foreshadows what is soon to come in the scenes at the 
Boar’s Head Tavern. Of irksomeness and weariness, therefore,”* 
no hint appears in this preface. 

Assuming that the dramatist may have seen from the first the 
inevitable imperfection, we may imagine that he argued in one of 
two ways. He could have reasoned that the flaw was not venial ; 
no one can urge that the slip is worse than some others that might 
be mentioned: for instance the untimely disappearance of old 
Adam, as well as the Fool in Lear.*® Indeed these two apparent 
blunders seem the result of carelessness or indifference, for (unlike 
Sly to all appearances) no provision for their going had been 
made. Obviously in the very nature of the form the bit of inar- 
tistic fault in The Shrew is more conspicuous: However, it is 
unlikely that Sly, anymore than Adam or the Fool, was missed by 
the audience, and Shakspere did not write for critics of another 
age. The spectators, once engrossed in the doings of the tamer 
and the shrew, forgot all about the tinker. Or, in the second 
place, the poet may have argued that he would like to try his hand 
at an innovation. Quiller-Couch has shown, in a stimulating 
book,®° that the dramatist throughout his career never wearied 
of experiments. Inasmuch as an Induction does not appear in any 
other play, Shakspere may have wished to see the effect of one on 
the audience. It lay before him in his source; why not use it? 
Why not, especially, when A Shrew as we know,*! was popular. 
The choice of a theme familiar to his audience upon which to build 
a comedy or tragedy was, moreover, his usual practice. 

At all events, the lively and graceful lines in the Induction 
testify to his pleasure in composing it; the spectators presumably 


*Cf. Schelling, op. cit. 

Unless one assumes that his famous closing words (III, vi.) are in 
reality his swan-song, a view not satisfying to students of the tragedy. 

* Op. cit., 202 ff. 

* There were three contemporary editions,—1594, 1596, 1607 (cf. Boas, 
op. cit., intro.). 
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were entertained by it, forgetting all about Sly in their enjoyment 
of the inimitable farce to follow. Hence, for all practical purposes 
the rogue had served his usefulness, in that he had given a novel 
setting to a good play. In short, the Induction had furnished a 
farcical atmosphere for a farcical story. The way to the dramatist 
was then left open to write a farce that has proved to be his master- 
piece, in which he was to obtain a totality of effect that the tinker’s 
presence would make impossible; a farce, the technique of which 
equals the master’s best achievements in comedy and tragedy.** 


Ernest P. Kun. 
Goucher College. 





NATURE IN EARLIER ITALIAN 


The allegorical figure Nature did not play so conspicuous a part 
in early Italian literature as it did in other literatures, though it 
appeared more strikingly than in early German. In a previous 
article I have shown how the figure arose among Greek writers 
under the name Physis both as a personification and as a personage 
more or less divine associated with the creation of life in the world. 
After its establishment in the encyclopedic or scientific pre- 
Socratics, it assumed its greatest and most permanent significance 
as an agent of God, through the influence of the Platonic dialogue 
Timaeus. Thus, often with moral application, it was repeatedly 
employed by Latin authors of the classical and medieval periods, 
as by Seneca, a representative of Stoic, by Statius, a poet of epic 
situations, by Claudianus, composer of satires and panegyrics of an 
allegorical sort, and by the Latin humanists and allegorical poets 
of the twelfth century. The chief among these last, so far as effect 
on Italian literature goes, was Alan of Lille, whose works Anti- 
claudianus and De Planctu Naturae exerted a tremendous influence 
on medieval allegory. And in the thirteenth century came the 
more purely encyclopedic and philosophic studies of Albert. the 
Great and Thomas Aquinas. 


"Tt is true of course that Sly is not disillusioned (cf. Freeman, Disguise 
Plots in Eliz. Drama, 1915, 10). But the same charge can be brought, for 
example, against Moliére in Le Bourgeois gentilhomme. 

1“ Nature in Earlier_ Periods,’ Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, x1x. 
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Upon such writers are dependent the chief Italian employers of 
the figure, Brunetto Latini (1230 ?-1294) and Dante Alighieri. 

The first principal use of Nature in early Italian vernacular * 
and the only great example of it was that by Brunetto Latini in 
his allegorical didactic poem, J/ Tesoretto.* In one sense it is a 
pocket-abstract of the extensive prose encyclopedia which he wrote 
in French, Li Livres dou Tresor; * but it is more literary in aim.° 


The author represented himself as traveling in the valley of 
Roncesvalles. There he met a student from Bologna, and learned 
from him that the Guelphs had been driven from Florence. The 
news caused him to reflect with sorrow upon the new circumstances, 
and to turn to nature as a refuge. Upon coming to himself, he 
saw a mountain with a great crowd of different creatures, including 
men, animals, plants, stones, beyond the power to name. In growth 
and in death these objects obeyed a figure that touched the sky so 
that it became her veil, sometimes fair, sometimes stormy. At her 
command the firmament moved and expanded so that the world 
appeared to be in her arms. Now she smiled and now she grieved. 
Observing her power, he decided to approach her reverently and to 
get information from her. Thus he saw how beautiful were her 
hair, forehead, eyes, and so on—a description typical of those of 
women at the time. (The changeableness of her appearance was 
suggested in Alan’s De Planctu, and the veil—though the sym- 
bolism is natural enough for any one of imagination—in Walter 
of Chatillon as well.) Like Jean de Meun in the Roman de la 
Rose, Brunetto realized that he was unable to describe her compe- 
tently ; but unlike him he attempted to do so. As in De Planctu 
and the Roman de la Rose, and indeed the English moralities, 
Nature explained herself. She similarly declared herself to be 
vicar under God, the omnipotent and omniscient. Her creatures 
are not eternal. Then Nature began a didactic discussion of the 
four modes at the beginning of everything, the six days of creation, 
the virgin birth of Christ, and his vicarious death for man. Fol- 
lowed a more detailed analysis of the days. It seemed to Brunetto 


?See the article previously referred to for a consideration of the use of 
Nature in the Latin works of Italian writers of the general period, for 
instance, Henry of Milan, Henry of Settimello, Thomas Aquinas, Petrarch, 
and Boccaccio. 

8’ Ed. C. B. Zannoni, Firenze, 1824; also Strassburg, 1909. A critical text 
is in Zeit. f. roman. Philol., vu, 336 ff., by B. Wiese. See N. H. Dole, 
A Teacher of Dante, New York, 1908. 

*Ed. P. Chabaille, Paris, 1863. 

‘Cf. T. Sundby, Della Vita e Delle Opere di Brunetto Latini, translated 
from the Danish by R. Renier, Firenze, 1884, pp. 158 ff. 
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he saw all things come to Nature to ask permission to complete 
their labor. Therefore he desired to learn from her the truth. She 
explained to him God’s creation of angelic substance, the actions 
of Lucifer, and the beginning of time from the fall of Adam. Yet, 
she declared, in the end God wishes that all effort or trial should 
result well. Man is the height of his work, superior to the other 
animals. Then she proceeded with an encyclopedic exposition of 
the universe. Finally the poet had to depart, and needed directions 
for his journey. Nature gave them with grace and love. She told 
him how to go safely and whom to meet, Philosophy and her sisters. 
He would hear of the four Virtues; he might encounter Fortune 
and even Barter. If he should be fearless, he would see the God of 
Love and many people in bliss and woe. Then Brunetto kissed 
her feet and departed. After a hunt, he came upon Virtue and 
her four daughters and advanced to their several courts, where he 
received further instructions. Upon resuming his way, he met 
the God of sensual Love with the four attendant passions. Though 
he succumbed to their influence, he finally resolved to turn to 
spiritual love. 


The theme is plainly of the same sort as that dwelt upon in the 
works of Alan of Lille and in Archithrenius by Jean de Hauteville. 
We find the combination of learning with the desire for expe- 
rience in life. Among the distractions from the occupations of 
a student is love. Brunetto, like his predecessors, distinguishes 
between two kinds of love, the higher and the lower, and advocates 
the former, in harmony with the teachings of Nature, the vicar of 
God. With this view of love, one may compare not only the medi- 
eval theory of courtly love and Dante’s conceptions, but those of 
the Platonists of the Renaissance, such as Marsilio Ficino in Italy, 
the Pléiade and its precursors in France, and Spenser in England. 
Man should act in accordance with the laws of Nature,—a Stoic 
teaching. The doctrine is like that of Jean de Meun,® the greatest 
of the followers of Alan and a younger contemporary of Brunetto’s. 
But the treatment is not satirical; Nature is wholly a dignified 
character. And the doctrine of procreation is not so strongly 
enforced. 

Of a different purpose and sort is Brunetto’s purely encyclopedic 
Li Livres dou Tresor, but again one finds reminiscences of Alan’s 
De Planctu, as in a passage in which she is called vicar of her true 
father and is distinguished from God at length (p. 13, 1, i, viii), 


® Nature in Old French will be considered in Modern Philology. 
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and again picturesquely (p. 104, 1, ii, c). Brunetto explained 
the relation by more philosophic definition, following Aristotle. 
In the discussion of “mesure” occurs the Stoic principle that 
ended Archithrenius, “nus ne doit aler contre nature.” * Nature 
wanted man to live purely, honorably. These portions of the 
encyclopedia serve as an illustrative commentary on his own poem. 
But there is nothing new in the philosophic conception; the sole 
novelty in his use of Nature lies in two allegorical situations,—one 
at the beginning of J] Tesoretto, the other in her dismissal of the 
poet. Nature came to comfort him in his grief over the political 
affairs of his city and outlined for him a course of conduct for the 
future—a study of morals and a living through worldly experience 
to the attainment of a goal of virtue. 

Brunetto’s pupil Dante often employed natura for literary 
purposes and in philosophic senses such as we have investigated. 
A fairly complete list may be readily obtained from the concor- 
dances. A discussion of Dante’s use occurs in Kuhn’s chapter, 
“ Dante’s Conception of Nature.”*° In general, Dante followed 
Aristotle and Aquinas, but he employed of course the conventional 
personifications, as when Nature makes a beautiful woman.” 
To his mind, Nature’s purposes and activities are regular and 
good ; '* any departure in the course of events is due to the influence 
of Fortuna or of God himself.1* Among her works Nature feels 
most affection for man.** She gives him love,’* disposition for 


™Pp. 148-9. 

§Pp. 374-8. 

® Concordanza delle Opere Italiane in prosa e del Canzoniere di Dante 
Alighieri, E. S. Sheldon and A. C. White, Oxford, 1905; Dantis Alagherii 
Operum Latinorum Concordantiae, E. K. Rand and E. H. Wilkins (with 
A. C. White), Oxford, 1912; Concordance of the Divina Commedia, FE. A. 
Fay, Cambridge, Mass., 1888; Enciclopedia Dantesca, G. A. Scartazzini, 
Milano, 1898-9, m1, article on “ natura.” 

*L. O. Kuhns, The Treatment of Nature in Dante’s ‘ Divina Commedia,’ 
New York, 1897, ch. 1. Accordingly I make my discussion briefer. 

™ Vita Nuova, canzone 1; cf. sonetto 10; also other creations, Inferno, 
xxxi, 49 ff. Cf. with art, Par. xxvii, 91. 

“Cf. Par., 1, 104 ff.; the discussion of Natura’s providence for man in 
De Monarchia, 11, 7; ef. Mon., 1, iii, 22; “Deus et natura nil otiosum 
facit ’; Convivio, Iv, xxiv, 106, 113; Inf., x1, 56, XxxI, 49. 

3 Par., VII, 133-44. 

% Conv., TI, ix. 

5 Inf., x1, 56, 61-2. 
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pleasure, and hope of immortality.*® Nevertheless man is some- 
times evil and then acts against Nature." 

The power of Nature is limited; it ceases at Purgatory, so that 
we have the same impression of Nature’s aloofness from God that 
we have from the Anticlaudianus of Alan and De Mundi Univer- 
sitate of Bernardus Silvester. The agent works at a distance from 
her superior. The influence of the stars and other forces interferes 
somewhat with her processes, as was indeed to be inferred from 
De Mundi Universitate, where the human soul, coming from a 
region not under Nature’s control, is instructed in matters in the 
province of Urania rather than in that of Nature. Nature is 
indeed not God; 1? without the use of the word itself, the distine- 
tion appears in Paradiso, vir, 124 ff. 

Dante cannot be said to have added to the tradition of Nature 
in personification or allegory. He afforded no important allegorical 
passage in which she occupies a part, and he exerted no influence 
in favor of such treatment. His uses are mostly grammatical or 
philosophical, close to those of Albert the Great and Thomas 
Aquinas. In fact, for the present discussion he is much less sig- 
nificant than Brunetto Latini. 

In Brunetto Latini and Dante are comprised the chief uses of 
Nature in Italian vernacular up to about 1500. There was a fair 
sprinkling of the uses made by the French, such as the formation 
of a beautiful woman, the bestowal of natural and intellectual gifts 
upon man, the contrast with Fortune, the association with Art, 
and the codperation with God.'® On the whole, however, such 


* Conv., 11, ix, 96-7. Cf. the Middle English poem, Death and Life. 

* Inf., xt, 48, 110. 

**She is under His intellect and art: Inf., x1, 99-100; see Mon., 1, iii, 
18; 11, ii, 37; ef. Conv., 111, 4, 98; Mon., 1, x, 4; I, xiv, 12, 13; 1, ii, 116; 
Epistola, v1, 47; Quaest. de aqua et terra, 13, 19; Inf., x1, 99. Cf. Par., vit. 

* Instances are Sonetti di Antonio da Pistoia, ed. R. Renier, Torino, 1888, 
176, 3. Il Morgante Maggiore di L, Pulci, Canto m1, vii, 2; Xv1m, exliii, 8, 
elxiii, 4; x1x, elxxiv, 5; xx, xxiii, 8; XxII, ecxxvi, 2. Canzoniere di Pietro 
Jacopo de Jennaro, ed. G. Barone, Napoli, 1883, 68, 3; 99, 14; 113, 2. 
Opere di J. Sannazaro, Padova, 1723, pp. 406, 425. Rime di Matteo di 
Dino Frescobaldi, ed. G. Carducci, 1866, 1, p. 21. Cantici del beato Jaco- 
pone da Todi, Napoli, 1615, cii, p. 269. Rime di Fra Guittone d’Arezzo, 
Firenze, 1828, 2 vols., 11, exlvi, 1. 11. Sonetti di Cecco Angiolieri, ed. A. F. 
Masséra, Bologna, 1906, xv, 6. Poesie di Cino da Pistoia, Pistoia, 1826 
(or 18137), ed. S. Ciampi, 1, canz. xv, p. 140; canz. xxiii, p. 213. II 
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emphasis or slightly allegorical play did not mark Italian verse. 
The nature of the Italian lyric and romance may have been averse 
to such a conventionality if not to others. 
E. C. KNow ton. 
University of Illinois. 





THE DATE OF ANTONIO DE VILLEGAS’ DEATH 


Most histories of Spanish literature give no date for the death 
of Antonio de Villegas, the author of the Jnventario, and there is, 
I believe, no documentary evidence of a biographical nature con- 
cerning him aside from that contained between the covers of the 
two editions of the Inventario (Medina del Campo, 1565, 1577). 
Professors J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly and E. Mérimée in their histories 
of Spanish literature give the date of Villegas’ death as 1551. The 
only reason which justifies this date is based on the peticidn de 
privilegio of the 1565 edition of the Inventario, where the state- 
ment is made that in 1551 Villegas had obtained a licencia to pub- 
lish the book, that the licencia had been allowed to lapse, and that 
a new one was being requested.’ Since one would scarcely go to 


Pecorone di Giovanni Fiorentino, Milano, 1804, 1, p. 2. Opere di Girolamo 
Benivieni, Venetia, 1522, p. 185. Sonetti del Burchiello, Londra, 1751, i, 
77, iii, 157. Il Quadriregio di F. Frezzi, Foligno, 1725, 1, pp. 187, 200, 234, 
235, 244-5, 249, 340. Opere di Lorenzo de’ Medici, ed. A. Simioni, Bari, 
1913, 2 vols., Comento di Lorenzo de’ Medici sopra alcuni de’ suoi sonetti, 
1, 58; xt, 1. 10 (giving); canz. vI, p. 202; Lxxvi, p. 213; Altercazione, 
cap. I, Iv. Rime di Benedetto Gareth detto Il Chariteo, ed. E. Pércopo, 
Napoli, 1892, m, 422. For Petrarch, see Concordanza delle Rime di Fran- 
cesco Petrarca, K. McKenzie, Oxford and New Haven, 1912. Canzoni di 
Antonio degli Alberti, ed. S. Andreis, Rovereto, 1865, 11, p. 17; m1, p. 21. 
The Poetry of Giacomo da Lentino, ed. E. F. Langley, Cambridge, Mass., 
1915, canz. xvi, 1. 3. Opere Volgari di L. B. Alberti, ed. A. Bonucci, 
Firenze, 1843, 1, pp. clxxxi, eexi. Orlando Innamorato di Boiardo, ed. A. 
Panizzi, London, 1830, 5 vols., 1, Lib. 1, iii, stanza 37, p. 50; Lib, 1, xviii, 
stanza 6; cf. edit. F. Foffano, Bologna, 1906; Le Poesie Volgari e Latine 
di Boiardo, ed. A. Solerti, Amores, xIv, 1, x1x, 5, XXVI, 9, XXXI, 2, LIv, 2, 
CLVI, 6, CLx11I, 3, Pastorale, v1, 116, 1x, 32. 

+The peticion de privilegio of the first edition of the Inventario (1565) 
reads as follows: “C. R. M. Antonio de Villegas dice, que el compuso un 
libro de ciertas obras en metro Castellano intitulado, Inventario de Anto- 
nio de Villegas. Y habiendo suplicado el afio de cincuenta y uno, se le 
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the expense and trouble of obtaining a licencia without making use 
of it, it may be logical to suppose that Villegas died before he was 
able to effect the publication of his book. It would seem, however, 
that there is very definite evidence which can be adduced to prove 
that Villegas was alive long after 1551. This evidence is based 
on the assumption that the granting of a privilege to the author 
is an indication that the author was alive at the time the privilege 
was granted. Our knowledge of copyright laws in sixteenth-cen- 
tury Spain is rather limited, it is true, but it would appear from 
an examination of privileges taken from books printed in Toledo, 
Madrid, and Medina del Campo that the evidence is justified by the 
facts. 

An edition of the works of Cristébal de Castillejo (died 1556), 
published in Madrid in 1577, contains the following: “ Lic. 4 Juan 
Lépez de Velasco por ocho afios: Madrid, 21 Agosto 1573.—Priv. 
a. favor del mismo: San Lorenzo 4 5 Agosto 1577.” ? The Episto- 
lario Espiritual of Juan de Avila (died 1569), published in Madrid 
in 1578, contains a privilege “4 Juan de Villaras heredero del 
autor por diez afos.”* In the year 1544 there was granted a 
“ privilegio de Castilla a la mujer y herederos de Boscan por diez 
anos” to publish the “ Obras del Boscén y algunas de Garcilaso 
de la Vega.”* In 1550 the Lectura legum aliquarum hujus regni 
of Rodrigo Suarez contains a “ privilegio al lic. Hernan Suarez, 
hijo del autor por 10 anos.”* The Prima Pars Consiliorum of 
Marcos Salon de Paz, published in 1576, contains a “ priv. por 
diez afios al Doctor Burgos de Paz . . . para imprimir la primera 
parte de los consejos compuestos por el Doctor Burgos de Paz, 
vuestro padre difunto.”® In the Comoediae of Juan Pérez de 
Toledo, published in 1574, there is a privilege “ por diez afios 4 
Antonio Pérez, clérigo de Toledo, hermano del autor.”* The Ad 


diesse licencia para imprimir, V. M. se la concedié por su cédula. Y porque 
no ha usado della, suplica 4 V. M. que, rasgando aquella, se le de otra 
de nuevo, por ser passado el término que se le dié.” 

?. Pérez Pastor, Bibliografia Madrileia, 1, 53. 

* Ibid., p. 58. 

*C. Pérez Pastor, La Imprenta en Medina del Campo, p. 31. 

°Tbid., p. 70. 

° Ibid., pp. 197-8. 

*C. Pérez Pastor, La Imprenta en Toledo, p. 132. 
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Callosyrivm Episcopum Arsenoitem, Aduersus Antropomorphitas 
Liber is printed together with St. Cyril’s De Adoratione in spiritu 
et veritate and the privilege was granted in 1571 “ por cinco afos 
a D. Pedro de Mendoza heredero de D. Hernando de Mendoza que 
habia hecho traducir este libro a Buenaventura Vulcanio.”* Pro- 
fessor Henry Thomas makes the following statement a propos of 
the Spanish romance of chivalry Cristalian de Espana: “ This privi- 
lege (i. e., in second edition 1586, colophon 1587) shows that 
Beatriz Bernal died before the second edition came out, for it con- 
cedes the right to print her mother’s work to ‘ Juana Bernal de 
Gatos, widow, of the city of Valladolid, daughter and sole heiress 
of Beatriz Bernal deceased, formerly wife of the Bachiller Torres 
de Gatos.’” ® 

Privileges like the foregoing show that when authors or transla- 
tors had died care was taken to issue permits and copyright privi- 
leges to their heirs. In all cases where it has been possible I have 
investigated privilegies al autor, and found that the author was 
living at the time the privilege was granted. In the light of what 
has been stated here it does not seem possible that Villegas was 
dead in 1565, when the peticién de privilegio appearing in foot- 
note 1 was written and when a privilege was granted to the author 
for ten years. Nor does it seem possible that he was dead in 1574, 
when a privilege was granted to the author for eight years to pub- 
lish a second edition of the Inventario. In October, 1576, a privi- 
lege was granted “ para imprimir Ja question y disputa entre Aiax 
y Vlizes sobre las armas de Aquiles con el Inventario, por el tiempo 
concedido para esta obra en el privilegio anterior.” Since this 
supplementary privilege is not granted definitely to any one, it is 
impossible to assert that Villegas was living at the time. Never- 
theless, since he was an inhabitant of Medina del Campo, it is 
logical to suppose that he was still living in October, 1576. 

It seems quite certain, therefore, that Antonio de Villegas did 
not die in 1551, that he was still alive in July, 1574, when a privi- 
lege was granted to him, and that he most probably was alive in 
October, 1576, the date of the supplementary privilege appearing 


°C. Pérez Pastor, La Imprenta en Toledo, pp. 134-5. 
* Spanish and Portuguese Romances of Chivalry, Cambridge, 1920, p. 136, 
note 2. 
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in the second edition of the Inventario, which was published the 
following year. 
GerorGcE Irvine DALE. 
Washington University. 





THOMAS GOFFE’S PRALUDIUM 


Thomas Goffe’s Careless Shepherdess—a tragi-comedy acted at 
the Salisbury Court Theatre in 1629,' and printed in 1656—is a 
very indifferent play, but its Preludium or Induction deserves to 
be better known than it is,—for it throws light upon certain more 
or less dark places in the story of playhouse management in 
Charles I’s time. Malone? and Collier * quoted from it the four 
lines following, which suggest something of the ways of playgoers 
and the rates of admission at the Red Bull and the Fortune: 


And I will hasten to the money Box 

And take my shilling out again. 

I’ll go to th’ Bull or Fortune, and there see 
A Play for two pence, with a Jig to boot. 


Some time ago the present writer took issue with Mr. W. J. 


Lawrence on the question of “interior gathering” in the Eliza- 
bethan theatre. Lawrence’s view was that the fees for seats in 


the galleries or on the stage were collected by the gatherers between 
the acts,—that is to say, after the playgoer had entered the theatre 
and found his place. The evidence I cited in this connection would 
seem to indicate that in Shakspere’s time at least, this was probably 
not the case,—that the entrance fee was collected, instead, at the 
door, before the patrons entered the house. The procedure of 
Dekker’s Gull seems to clinch this point.5 But in the light of 
certain hitherto unquoted passages in Goffe’s Preludium, one of 
Mr. Lawrence’s points deserves reconsideration. He showed that 
“interior gathering” was well established in the Restoration 


*Fleay, Drama, 1, p. 247. 
? Malone-Boswell Shakespeare, 111, p. 70. 
5 Annals, ed. 1879, 1, p. 149. 
*See Lawrence, Elizabethan Playhouse, 1, p. 11; 11, pp. 99 ff., and cf. 
Studies in Philology, xvt, pp. 194 ff. 
* See n. 4. 
° 
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theatre, and, on the principle of “the continuance of theatrical 
tradition,” judged that the custom must have been handed down 
from Elizabethan times. More particularly, he held that the 
Restoration gallants who “ went on tick for plays ” were doing only — 
what their Elizabethan predecessors had done before them. The 
Preludium of The Careless Shepherdess—which has not until 
recently been accessible to me—lends some support to this view: 
that is to say, it suggests that Restoration conditions were approxi- 
mated in the last decade or two before the closing of the theatres, 
when the decline had set in, and the theatres were not as prosperous 
as they had been.* The Preludium is worthy of study for this and 
other reasons. It pictures vividly the shifts and wiles of an honest 
citizen named Thrift, who haggles with the doorkeeper about his 
entrance fee; it indicates that the Salisbury Court, like the other 
playhouses of the time, had places to suit various purses ; it suggests 
what was charged at the “ motions” or puppet-shows, which com- 
peted seriously with the legitimate drama in those days; it compli- 
ments the gallants on the stage; finally, it comments strikingly 
upon the fact that the professional playwrights of the time were 
hard put to it to keep their heads above water, because great 
numbers of gentlemen and noblemen were then clamoring to give 
their plays to the actors for the sake of seeing and hearing their wit 
on the boards. All this does not appear in the short excerpt printed 
by Malone and Collier, and so far as I know the rest of the 
Preludium has never been reprinted. Since the play is rare and 
relatively inaccessible,’ students of the period may find it convenient 
to have the significant passages reproduced here. 
At the beginning of the Preludium there enters 


Bolt, a Door-keeper, sitting with a Box on one side of the Stage. 
To him Thrift, a Citizen. 
Thri. Now for a good bargain. What will you take 
To let me in to the play? 
Bolt A shilling Sir. 
Thri. (Come, here’s a groat, I’le not make many words. 
Thou hast just got my trick for all the world 


*I have shown elsewhere (cf. PMLA, xxvimt, pp. 152 ff.) that Restoration 
conditions were foreshadowed at this time also in the organization of the 
dramatic companies. 

7T do not know of any extant copy of it except the one in the Bodleian 
Library, from which I quote below. 
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I alwayes use to ask just twice as much 
As a thing’s worth: then some pretend to have 
Skill in my wares, by bidding of me half. 
But when I meet a man of judgment, as 
You have done now, they bid as neer to th’ price 
As if they knew my mark. Use me as you 
Do hope to have my custome other times. 
In troth Sir I can’t take it. 
Should I go 

Away, I know you’d call me back again. 
I hate this dodging: What’s your lowest price? 
I told you at first word. 

What a shilling? 
Why, I have known some Aldermen that did 
Begin with twelve pence: and for half so much 
I saw six motions last Bartholomew Fair.* 
When you have seen this play, you’l think it worth 
Your money. 

Well then take this groat in earnest 

If I do like it you shall have the rest. 
This is no market or exchange, pray keep . 
Your aery groat that’s thinner than a shadow 
To mend your Worships shoes, it is more crackt 
Then an old Beaver or a Chambermaid. 
Well, since you will exact and stretch your Conscience 
Here’s a nine pence and four pence half-penny 
Give me the rest again. 

There. 

Now for this 
When I come home I’le go unto my book 
And set a figure to each single Cipher 
Tle cheat a shilling in a penny and 
‘A pound in twelve pence... . 
[Enter Spruce a Courtier.] 

Sir, by your powdred hair, and gawdy cloaths 
I do presume you are a Courtier. 
Pray Sir, if I may be so bold to ask 
And, if you go on Tick here too 
What did it cost you to come in? 


But Spruce calmly ignores him. Next there appears on the scene 
a “landlord,” whose remarks indicate, among other things, that 


’Cf. Ben Jonson on the motions,—Bartholomew Fair, v, i and ii,—“‘ The 
Gunpowder Plot! There was a get-penny! I have presented that to an 
eighteen or twenty pence audience nine times in an afternoon.... An 
there come any gentlefolks, take two pence a piece, Sharkwell.” 
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the Salisbury Court did, after all, have seats and rates “ beneath 
the twelvepenny.” ® 
[Enter Landlord.] 
Landl. God save you Gentlemen, tis my ambition 
(To occupy a place neer you: there are 
None that be worthy of my company 
In any room beneath the twelve penny. 


A little later in the proceedings, Thrift commiserates with the 
poor playwrights who are being crowded out by the noble amateurs: 

Thri. Sir, was’t a Poet or a Gentleman 

That writ this play? The Court and Inns of Court 

Of late bring forth more Wit then all the Tavernes, 

Which makes me pity Playrights; they were poore 

Before, even to a proverb; now their trade 

Must needs go down, when so many set up. 

I do not think but I shall shortly see 

One poet sue to keep the door, another 

To be prompter, a third to snuff the candles. 

Pray Sir, has any Gentleman of late 

Beg’d the Monopoly of Comedies? 


The gentlemen, fortunately, did not altogether monopolize the 
stage. It is worth noting, however, that they had begun to compete 
with the professional playwrights long before 1628. So early as 
1599, the Earl of Derby was “busye penning commedyes for the 
commoun players.” *° Thirty-seven years later, Richard Brome, in 
the epilogue of his Court Beggar, poked fun at the rich amateurs 


Who in a way 
To purchase fame, give money with their play. .. . 


and he returned to the charge in The Antipodes (1658). “ As for 
the poets,” says Letoy, 

No men love them, I thinke, and therefore 

I write all my playes my selfe, and make no doubt 


Some of the Court will follow 
Me in that too. (1, i.) 


Just about that time—between 1637 and 1639—three plays of Sir 


®T have examined at length the whole matter of the rates of admission 
in the Elizabethan playhouses, in a forthcoming study of theatrical manage- 
ment from Shakspere’s time to Sheridan. 

” Cf. Cal. State Papers Dom., June 30, 1599, no. 35, and New Shaksp. Soc. 
Trnsactns., 1889-1892. 
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John Suckling’s were acted at the Blackfriars and at court, the 
productions being made at his own expense. One of them, entitled 
Aglaura, according to a contemporary letter, “ cost three or four 
hundred pounds setting out: eight or ten suits of new cloaths he 
gave the players; an unheard-of prodigality.” 

One bit more from The Careless Shepherdess, and we have done. 
Towards the end of its Preludium three players in succession try 
to speak the prologue within the prologue, but each one forgets his 
lines. The gallants, thinking they have put them “ out,” go off 
“to some private room.” ‘The Landlord thereupon decides that 
he will follow them, 

Though ’t be into a box.— 
Though they did sit thus open on the Stage 
To shew their Cloak and Sute, yet did I think 


\At last they would take sanctuary ’mongst 
The Ladies lest some Creditor should spy them. 


Thrift says the last word: 


And I will hasten to the money Box 
And take my shilling out again, for now 
I have considered that it is too much; 
T’ll go to th’ Bull or Fortune, and there see 
A Play for two pence, with a Jig to boot. 


ALWIN THALER. 
The University of California. 





DETACHED SIMILES IN MILTON’S EPICS 


This is an attempt to set forth the results of an examination of 
so-called Homeric or detached similes in Milton’s epics—of their 
nature, number, length, place and frequency of occurrence, and, to 
some extent, their sources. Naturally the first question which 
arises is, What is a ‘ detached’ simile? It must be admitted that 
the term is incapable of exact definition. A simile is detached or 
not detached, as the reader chooses to regard it. Perhaps a few 
examples will serve to make clear the nature of the simile which 
the present writer has chosen to regard as not detached. In Par. 
Lost, vit, 364, Raphael says that to the sun 


as to their fountain, other stars 


"Cf. Strafford’s Letters, 11, 150. 
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Repairing, in their golden urns draw light, 
And hence the morning planet gilds her horns. 


Here the simile is distinctly too integral a part of the narrative by 
any breadth of definition to be called ‘ detached.’ In v, 354, however, 
is a much harder case—a very good example of the difficulties in 
the way of defining the term ‘ detached’ simile. Adam’s state is 
declared to have been 

More solemn than the tedious pomp that waits 

On princes, when their rich retinue long 

Of horses led and grooms besmeared with gold 

Dazzles the crowd and sets them all agape. 


After some debate the writer has rejected this simile also from his 
list on two grounds: first, that it is a shade too closely connected 
with the narrative in process ; secondly, that, while giving a picture, 
it yet gives too generalized a picture to be typical of the Homeric 
detached simile—* princes,” “ their,” “ horses,” “ grooms ” do not 
permit the reader to formulate a single definite picture and one 
quite unconnected with Adam. There is, of course, no satisfactory 
way of accounting for the operation of tastes: undoubtedly some 
or many would disagree with this decision, and probably some 
similes have been included in this paper of which thorough con- 
sistency would seem to demand the rejection. The simile at the 
opening of Book xt has been included, despite its almost complete 
barrenness of picture— 


As one who, in his journey, bates at noon, 
Though bent on speed 


—chiefly because of its detachment from Michael. 

Still more difficult of classification than those cited, which must 
remain purely matters of opinion, are the much more numerous 
examples of allusion, historical, classical, and the like, which may 
or may not seem sufficiently detached or developed pictures to be 
included in our canon. An example of fairly easy rejection is the 
description of the scene of the temptation ‘n rx, 439: 


Spot more delicious than those gardens feigned 
Or of revived Adonis, or renowned 

Alcinous, host of old Laertes’ son, 

Or that, not mystic, where the sapient king 
Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian spouse. 
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More difficult of rejection are such half-pictures as in v, 380: 





more lovely fair 
Than wood-nymph, or the fairest goddess feigned 
Of three that in Mount Ida naked strove. 







The best examples of such difficulty are in the long list of allusions 
to classical places of beauty in Iv, 268, 272, 275, 280. They were, 
however, all rejected as allusions rather than developed pictures. 
On the other hand, the well-developed picture of Xerxes’ bridge in 
x, 306 was included: 











So, if great things to small may be compared, 
Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke, 

From Susa, his Memnonian palace high, 
Came to the sea, and, over Hellespont 
(‘Bridging his way, Europe with Asia joined, 
And scourged with many a stroke the indignant waves. 













These examples must suffice to indicate the bases of rejection and 
inclusion adopted for the present paper. 

The total number of the similes accepted in Par. Lost is 53; 
in Par. Regained, is 6. Their distribution and exact location may 
be noted from the table given at the close of this paper. It is 
probably inevitable that some similes, acceptable to the writer, 
have been overlooked. Undoubtedly a careful rereading of the 
epics would discover more examples. Hence, the list given is not 
intended to be taken as a completely definitive one. 

The average length of the detached simile in P. L and P. R. will 
be easily ascertained from the table to be approximately 5 verses. 
There is one simile of 10 verses in length; one of 1 verse has been 
admitted. The remainder are between 2 and 9 verses in length. 
Similes of 3, 4, 5, and 6 verses are most common and almost 
equally common. The largest number of similes of 7 or more 
verses occurs in Books 1, 11, 111, and 1x of P. L; the largest number 
of similes of 3 or less verses occurs in Book 11 of P. LZ. and Book tv 
of P. R. Mere length of similes, then, can hardly be taken as an 
indication of the fertility of the poet’s imagination in the parts of 
the poems in which they appear. A much better indication seems 
to be the frequency of occurrence, or perhaps frequency and length. 
Judged by this standard, the poet’s genius has three or four great 
levels in the two poems: the first in the first two books of P. L. or, 
better, in the first four books, with an interruption in Book m1 on 
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account of the intractability of his matter, and a tendency to decline 
as Book 1v proceeds; the second in Books 1x and x; and the third 
in Book 1v of P. R. But the differences in length of the books and 
the great differences in the beauty and the richness of the similes 
themselves make these figures deceptive. Book 1v of P. R. has as 
many similes for its quota of verses as any other passage in the 
two epics. But they lack the splendor and romance of the similes 
of the better parts of P. L. 

Other considerations of distribution, however, play an even 
more important part here, particularly the consideration of the 
poet’s subject-matter. Milton follows quite steadfastly the Homeric 
convention that detached similes are poetic artifices proper only 
for the author speaking in his own person. Only three violations 
of this rule occur in both poems together. And two of these three 
are hardly to be called violations of the rule: the first occurs in 
Raphael’s narrative of the war in Heaven at P. L., v1, 195; the 
second, hardly complete enough for our standard of detached 
simile but too striking to be excluded from the list, is the verse 


As children gathering pebbles on the shore 


in Christ’s long speech as to the value of the study of books, in 
P. R., tv, 330. In both cases the matter is really the author’s 


matter, only for reasons of plot put in the mouths of characters. 
And, too, the characters are peculiarly author’s characters—Raphael 
nothing but a convenient puppet or chorus. One real exception 
does occur, however, in Adam’s speech to Eve in P. L., x, 1073. 
Adam is a real dramatic character and is feeling his dramatic 
limitations keenly enough even in this sermon to Eve. With these 
exceptions, then, the Homeric convention is carefully observed. 
Hence, it follows that in books largely devoted to dialogue there is 
little room for detached similes. And so they are least numerous 
in Books 111, v-v111, and x1-x11 of P. LZ. Indeed none at all occur 
in Books viir and x1 of P. L. and Books 1-111 of P. R. 

A broader view of the whole subject, too, may well be taken here. 
God, Christ, the good Angels, in short, Heaven and all Heaven’s 
denizens, proved intractable material for Milton’s genius. They 
had to be treated with convention and so could not be recreated 
in the poet’s imagination. So treated they could not and did not 
suggest similes. To what could the Protestant Christian’s Heaven 
he compared and thus become material for the Renaissance poet ? 
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And so, as we might expect, we find detached similes least beautiful 
and least frequent in those books which we least admire, and most 
beautiful and most frequent in those books which we most admire. 
In these respects, then, the detached simile may be taken as a 
touchstone of the richness of Milton’s poetic vein. 

Probably the most interesting questions connected with the 
detached similes in Milton’s epics concern themselves with the 
nature or material of the individual similes themselves and the 
closely related matter of their probable sources in Milton’s reading, 
observation, or reflection. In partial answer to these questions, 
the writer has divided the similes into categories, more or less 
arbitrarily adopted. It will be readily seen that such categories 
cannot be made mutually exclusive and that some similes belong 
equally to two or more classes. The two main categories are those 
of similes having to do with matter which Milton probably drew 
from his reading, and of similes made up of material probably 
taken from his observation of the world about him. No attempt 
has been made to classify by themselves similes resulting chiefly 
from reflection. Material derived entirely from oral tradition, 
tales of travellers, and like sources may not inappropriately be 
classified with that drawn from reading. Both categories have been 
made as large as reasonably possible, so that the sum of the two 


considerably exceeds the total number of similes. For example, 
the simile of Xerxes’ bridge quoted above is certainly drawn from 
the poet’s reading. On the other hand, the long, carefully worked 
out simile beginning 


As one who, long in populous city pent, 


in Paradise Lost, 1x, 445, seems as certainly to have been derived 
from the experience of Milton’s life in the country at Horton. But 
what shall we say of such a simile as that further on at verse 670? 


As when of old some orator renowned 

{In Athens or free Rome, where eloquence 

Flourished, since mute, to some great cause addressed, 
Stood in himself collected, while each part, 

Motion, each act, won audience ere the tongue 
Sometimes in highth began, as no delay 

Of preface brooking through his zeal of right. 


Such a simile would certainly not be written by one who had not 
read or heard something of classical life and classical authors. But 
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could it have been written by one who had not also rather carefully 
observed for himself the ways of orators in the world about him? 
Such similes seem justifiably assignable to both categories and have 
so been here assigned. Again, despite the large part which the 
poet’s invention has played in many, indeed most, similes, it has 
seemed reasonably possible to assign all similes some basis in the 
poet’s experience of books or of the world of sights and sounds. 
With these conditions of classification made clear, then, it is possible 
to state rather definitely the probable sources of Milton’s detached 
similes. 

The first class, drawn from reading and oral tradition, comprises 
approximately 25 similes; the second class, derived from observa- 
tion, includes approximately 46, or nearly twice as many as the 
first. This result is the more surprising when one considers how 
learned a poet, among great poets, Milton is. 

The two main classes have been subdivided. The resulting 
subdivisions will doubtless seem more arbitrary than the main 
divisions. They have been dictated by obvious considerations and 
by certain personal predilections. The sub-categories of the first 
main division, that based on reading and tradition, seemed obvious. 
They are: first, the Greek and Roman classics; second, the Hebrew 
and Christian Scriptures (including the uncanonical books) ; third, 
the fairy-lore of England, probably coming to Milton, in large 
part, through oral tradition; and fourth, the large fund of 
geographic and pseudo-geographic material, the common property 
of the Age of Exploration and Discovery, and probably coming to 
Milton partly through books of the period and partly through the 
tales of travellers which he heard more or less directly—material, 
indeed, which must have held intense interest for practically every- 
one in the England of Milton’s time. As one might expect, the 
largest of these classes is that of the Greek and Roman classics ; it 
includes 12 similes, or practically half of all in this main division. 
Surprisingly small, when one considers the theological aims of the 
two epics, seems the second class, that of the Hebrew and Christian 
Scriptures; it includes only 3 similes—one from the Old Testa- 
ment canon, one from the Old Testament Apocrypha, and one from 
the New Testament. So much more intimate or more tractable 
poetic material, then, did Milton find his classical than his Scrip- 
tural learning in poems whose theme is Scriptural. The third 
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class, that of English folklore, has 4 examples. The fourth class, 
that of far-drawn geographic material, seems to have fallen in 
better with the kind of romance which P. L. represents; it has 6 
similes. 

The second main division, that of material derived from observa- 
tion, has had to be subdivided on a more arbitrary basis and its 
subdivisions have a much greater tendency to overlap not only one 
another, but also the last subdivision of the first class. The 
categories adopted are: first, human material ; and second, natural. 
as distinct from human, material. The size of the first category, 
that of distinctively human material, may seem at first sight 
surprisingly large to some readers of Milton; it contains 14 clear 
examples, and could have been expanded several times over by 
means of the inclusion of every simile in which man enters. It 
may be interesting to note that the mention of Galileo’s telescope 
occurs in three similes. Much the largest of all the subdivisions 
is that made up of similes dealing with material primarily of the 
world of Nature—certainly a strong proof of the poet’s interest 
in the observation of Nature; this class includes 32 similes, or 
considerably more than the main division of material drawn from 
hooks and tradition and not far from half of all the similes. The 
material in this class deals chiefly with sky (perhaps oftenest used), 
mountains, trees, animals, insects, and the sea. Undoubtedly the 
kinds of material oftenest used are those calculated to produce the 
large effects consonant with the nature of the epic narrative. Sky 
and mountains naturally proved exceedingly suitable material. 
There are 12 similes dealing with the sea—usually the sea belonging 
to the experience of mariners who used sailing vessels, rather than 
the sea of those who dwelt by the shore—another proof of the strong 
hold upon Milton’s imagination taken by the national experience 
of maritime England in the days of Elizabeth, the Stuarts, and the 
Lord Protectpr. 

In conclusion, it may not be very wide of the mark to assert the 
belief that Milton’s treatment of detached similes, like his treat- 
ment of Satan and the rebel angels in the opening books of P. L., 
proves him, a Renaissance poet by training and environment and 
a Classical poet by intention, to have been by temperament quite as 
much what we should today call a Romantic poet. 
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Table of Detached Similes in Milton’s Paradise Lost and 


Paradise Regained. 
Paradise Lost 
Book Book Book Book Book (Book Book Book Book 
I I aI IV v VI vil VIII Ix 
197-200 285-290 38-40 159-165 261-263 195-198 66-68 None. 445-454 
200-208 488-495 431-439 168-171 264-266 310-315 513-515 
230-237 533-538 543-551 183-187 634-642 
287-291 542-546 188-191 670-676 
292-294 636-642 556-560 917-919 
302-304 659-661 814-818 1102-1110 
304-311 662-666 980-985 1115-1118 
594-599 708-711 Book Book 
612-615 714-718 x XII 
768-775 943-947 273-278 , 1-2 
781-788 1017-1018 289-293 629-632 
1019-1020 306-311 
1043-1044 431-436 
1073-1078 
Paradise Regained 
Books Book 
I, W, and 11 Iv 
None. 10-14 
15-17 
18-20 
330 
563-568 
572-575 


The edition of Milton used is the Complete Poetical Works, 
edited by William Vaughn Moody, in the Cambridge Poets 
(Boston, 1899). 


Proctor FENN SHERWIN. 
Chicago. 





POPE’S LINES ON ATTICUS 


The earliest date of Pope’s Lines on Atticus? is fixed by the 
couplet written after his publication of the Iliad, June 6, 1715, 


* See Preface to The Epistle to Arbuthnot and the appendix of the versions 
given in Courthope’s Pope, Vol. 11. 
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Who when two wits on rival themes contest 
Approves them both but likes the worst the best, 


bv Lintot’s notification on June 10 of the “ malice and juggle at 
Button’s,” by Garth’s “everybody liked your Jliad but a few at 
Button’s,” and by Gay’s letter of July 8, saying, “ I am convinced 
that at Button’s your character is made very free with, as to 
morals, ete.” ; 

Johnson gives the last couplet of the ‘ first’ version thus: 


Who would not smile? if such a man there be? 
Who would not laugh * if Addison were he? 


and the same couplet of the ‘ next’ version 
5] 


Who would not grieve if such a man there be? 
Who would not laugh if Addison were he? 


The third and fourth versions, those of Cythereia and Curll’s 
Miscellany, read ‘laugh; weep,’ and the ‘meaner’ quill of the 
former has become ‘ venal’ in the latter following Pope’s credence 
of the Earl of Warwick’s story, December, 1715. Addison’s praise 
of Pope’s Iliad in the Freeholder of May 7%, 1716, would fix the 
limit beyond which even Pope would not have expressed himself. 
Atterbury’s * “I could be content to be sneered at in a line or 


so, for the sake of the pleasure I should have in reading the rest; 
I have talked my sense of this matter to you once or twice,” 
indicates that Pope did not send the ‘ Lines’ to Addison, for, in 
that case, the reading would have been ‘ the pleasure I had had in 
reading the rest’; but a highly tempered edge, an increased unity 
following the re-arrangement of couplets, a deeper subtlety through 
the interchange of ‘ scornful’ and ‘ jealous,’ ‘ write’ and ‘ live,’ and 
an insidious refinement substituting ‘hint’ for ‘hit’ and ‘ too 
fond’ for ‘ resolved,’ suggest that Pope intended this fourth sketch 
for Addison’s eyes. 

At least Pope’s contention that the lines were written before 
Addison’s death must be true ; for Nichols, Warton, and Chambers ® 
state that they were published in 1717 with an ‘ Answer’ by Jere- 


? Italics are mine. 

’ Johnson’s Life of Pope. 

* Letter to Pope, Feb. 26, 1722. 
5 See also D. N. B. 
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miah Markland. Markland certainly does not charge Pope with 
having attacked Addison after his death, but on the contrary, urges 
him to write “as each envious hint arises.” This publication of 
1717 is probably the same that appeared in Cythereia, 1723. 

The fifth version of The St. James’s Journal, Dec. 15, 1722, 
substitutes ‘grieve’; ‘weep’ for the ‘laugh’; ‘weep’ of the 
preceding ones, since Addison is dead, interchanges the Dennis- 
Gildon couplets, and omits letters from the names of Addison, 
Dennis, and Gildon, thereby suggesting that this was for publica- 
tion: ° 


To THE AUTHOR OF THE St. JAMES’S JOURNAL 


Button’s, 12 Decemb. 1722 
Sir, 

I hear several people have thought fit to quarrel with me for my 
opinion of Philaster, which I shall take an opportunity to justify 
as to the Fable, Sentiments, and Diction, when I have nothing 
better to entertain you with. I take notice, that several of my 
gloomy Brethren of this Coffee-House, are not able to comprehend 
whether I am a Friend or an Enemy; whether I am heartily in the 
Interests of the Theatre, or else am secretly growling over some 
old Grudge, which I don’t care to own. At present I shall only 
declare that a Dramatic Piece finely written, and justly represented, 


is, in my opinion, a most reasonable entertainment, and is capable 


*The St. James’s Journal published three letters signed Dorimant in 
1722, dated from Button’s, Nov. 18, Dec. 3, and Dec. 12 (see The St. James’s 
Journal, Nov. 22, Dec. 8, Dec. 15). The first contains a criticism of Steele’s 
The Conscious Lovers, the second continues it and makes some comment on 
Philaster and Alexander, while the third introduces the ‘ Lines ’ (see above). 
That Popian authorship is possible, we offer the following suggestions: 
(1) The ‘ Lines’ prepared for publication were enclosed in the last letter; 
(2) The satire of the letters is of Popian flavor and measure; (3) The 
words are selected and combined in Pope’s systematical way; (4) The 
attitude towards the stage and belief in ‘ Closet Representation’ as a test 
of drama are natural opinions for one who, although he ‘ professes Poetry,’ 
does not write for the stage; (5) No other writer probably, except Pope, 
would object so strongly to his reputation’s being fixed at Button’s; (6) 
The observations in translating Terence and Horace suggest Pope; (7) The 
reflections on Colley Cibber are Popian; (8) The signature, Dorimant (or 
Rake of Wit), is a likely one for Pope to assume. (See his Farewell to 
London, in which he calls himself 


The gayest valetudinaire 
Most thinking rake alive.) 
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of being made a very useful one; but that the Reputation of my 
Understanding ought to rise or fall at Button’s Coffee-House, just 
as my Subject happens to lead me to censure or commend the 
Transactions of the Neighboring Stage, is certainly very unjust 
Usage of your Humble Servant, 





DoRIMANT. 
P. 8S. The following Lines have been 
in good Reputation here, and are now 
submitted to Publick Censure. 


If meaner Gil—— draws his venal Quill, 

I wish the Man a dinner, and sit still; 

If Den—-s rails and raves in furious Pet, 

I’ll answer Den—s when I am in Debt: 

*Tis Hunger, and not Malice makes them print; 
And who’d wage War with Bedlam or the Mint? 
But were there one whom better Stars conspire, 
To form a Bard, or raise his Genius higher; 
Blest with each Talent, and each Art to please, 
And born to write, converse, and live with Ease; 
Should such a Man, too fond to reign alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no Brother to the Throne; 
View him with scornful, yet with jealous Eyes, 
And hate for Arts which caus’d himself to rise, 
Damn with faint Praise, assent with civil Leer, 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint Affront, and hesitate Dislike; 

Alike reserv’d to blame, or to commend, 

A tim’rous Foe, and a suspicious Friend? 
Fearing ev’n Fools, by Flatterers besieg’d, 

‘And so obliging, that he ne’er oblig’d; 

Who, when two Wits in Rival Themes contest, 
Approves of each, but likes the worst the best; 
Like Cato gives his little Senate Laws, 

And sits attentive to his own Applause; 

Whilst wits and Templers every Sentence raise, 
And wonder with a foolish Face of Praise: 
Who but must grieve, if such a Man there be? 
Who would not weep if Ad—n were he! 


VERSIONS AFTER ADDISON’S DEATH 


The Manuscript at Longleat, in Pope’s hand, was sent to Lord 
Harley before May, 1724. It is in detail very different from the 
preceding version, and very like the sueceeding one of the ‘ Frag- 
ment.’ These alone—The Manuscript and the ‘ Fragment ’—use 
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‘furious fret, ‘to rule, ‘Or’ at the beginning of the former 
‘ Willing-to-wound ’ couplet, and “ What pity, Heaven’; they alone 
depart from, 


But were there one whom better Stars conspire 
To form a Bard, and raise his genius higher; 


they alone give ‘ A—n.’ 

The authorized ‘ Fragment’ was published in 1727, the seventh 
known version before the publication of The Epistle to Arbuthnot, 
January 2, 1735. 

MarGARET EULALIE Coss. 

University of Iowa. 





WELSH BITS IN THE TUDOR AND STUART DRAMA 


Many Elizabethans had at least a smattering of languages which 
do not enter into the school curriculum in this country, and so the 
editors content themselves with dismissing as mere gibberish words 
that they do not understand. To quote an instance, Thomas Nash 
makes a pun in Russian’ by substituting his own name for the 
Russian pronoun nas (‘us’) in the well known litany ?: gdéspodi 
pamiluj nas! which means ‘ God have mercy on us.’ Again Beau- 
mont and Fletcher* use the Russian words colpack and rubasca 
(‘cap’ and ‘shirt’). Their present day St. Petersburg pronun- 
ciation is kalpak and rubashka. I indicate the stress in the usual 
way, namely by an acute accent. The passage containing these 
Russian words may be safely attributed to Fletcher, who had greater 
facilities for learning Russian than his collaborators. There are 
also easily recognizable Russian names among the dramatis personae 
of his play, The Loyal Subject, such as Putski (pishkin), Burris 
(baris) and Boroskie, which stands for the common Polish name 
Borowskt. 

The object of the present article is to explain the Welsh words 
one finds scattered here and there in the English Drama. The 


Thomas Nash, Have with you to Saffron-Walden, ed. J. P. Collier, 
London, 1870, p. 42. 

*T use Henry Sweet’s method of transcribing Russian words. See H. 
Sweet’s “ Russian Pronunciation ” (Transactions of the London Philological 
Society, 1877-79, pp. 543-561). 

® Beaumont and Fletcher’s Wit at Several Weapons 1, 2. 
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Welsh expression most commonly met with in the English plays * 
is Duw gadwa chwi (‘ God keeps you!’), a variant of which, Duw 
gara chwi (‘ God loves you!”), is also current in Wales. The Irish 
parallel to this Welsh greeting is the well known go mbeannuighidh 
Dia agus Muire dhuit (‘God and Mary bless you!’). One meets 
also occasionally the exclamation Duw gwyn® (‘ White God’), al- 
though I am not aware of its being very current in Wales. The 
Welsh way of bidding good-bye, namely Nos dawch (‘ good night’), 
occurs occasionally. The Valiant Welshman seems to have been 
very fond of the Welsh national dish * caws pobi (‘ toasted cheese ’), 
but the use of the preposition wedi (‘ after’) to designate the per- 
fect has become so general that the Welshman says nowadays caws 
wedi pobt. 

The English Dramatists knew how to say digon® (‘ enough’), 
and sometimes even they had enough of Welsh® (digon o Gym- 
raeg). The expression Taw a sén*°® (‘hold your tongue’) occurs 
also quite frequently. Fletcher ** uses the verbal form gwnaethem 
(‘we had made’). The word Sidanen (‘ what is silken, fine wo- 
man’) occurs only once.’ Welsh proper names are found scat- 
tered here and there such as Gwynedd** (‘ North Wales’), Aber- 
honddu '* (‘ Brecon’) and Madoc ap Siencin.15 

The Chaste Maid of Cheapside contains a long sentence in 


Welsh 7° but only the beginning of it has a familiar sound to me: 


Beaumont and Fletcher’s Custom of the Country 1, 2; Monsieur Thomas 
1, 2; The Night-Walker 111, 6; Middleton’s Chaste Maid of Cheapside, 1, 1. 

5 Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Night-Walker 111, 6; Webster’s Northward 
Hoe Iv, 2. 

* Valiant Welshman I, 3. 

7 Valiant Welshman 1, 2 and Iv, 1. 

8 Webster’s Northward Hoe mm, 1; Ben Jonson’s The Honour of Wales 
(Works of Ben Jonson, ed. Gifford, vir, 330). 

®The Valiant Welshman tv, 3, and Shirley’s The Wedding m1, 2. 

1 Webster’s Northward Hoe tv, 1 and v, 1; Ben Jonson’s Honour of 
Wales (Works vu, 320). 

1 Wit at Several Weapons I, 2. 

12 Northward Hoe 11, 1. ‘Cf. Thomas Fitzgerald’s nickname ‘ The Silken 
Thomas.’ 

13 Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Night-Walker m, 6. 

“The Night-Walker i111, 6. 

% Northward Hoe w, 1. 

% Middleton’s The Chaste Maid of Cheapside Iv, 1. 


3 
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A fedrwch chwi cymraeg (‘can you Welsh?’), although in Welsh 
as well as in English it would be more correct to put in the word 
siarad (‘ talk’). 

The sentence in Northward Hoe ** is much easier to transcribe 
and amounts to mi caraf chwi a’m holl galon (‘I love you with 
all my heart’). 

The English plays in which Welsh words occur most frequently 
are Ben Jonson’s For the Honour of Wales and The Pleasant 
Comodie of Patient Grissill, but the Welsh expressions contained 
in these two plays have been already explained by Gifford in his 
edition of Ben Jonson’s Works and by H. Zimmer in his classic 
paper on the subject.*® 


JOSEPH DE PEROTT. 
Clark University. 





REVIEWS 


English-German Literary Influences. Bibliography and Survey. 
By Lawrence Marspen Price. University of California 
Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. 9. 


L. M. Price von der Deutschen Abteilung der Universitat von 
Kalifornien hat den ersten bibliographischen Teil seines Werkes 
1919 veréffentlicht und schon damit eine héchst anerkennungs- 
werte und erfolgreiche Arbeit geleistet. Meine Notiz in den M.L.N. 
XxxIv, 511 sollte nur das Erscheinen der Bibliographie kurz anzeigen. 
Jetzt ist der zweite Teil erschienen, der den bibliographischen Stoff 
verarbeitet und kritisch abwigend den gesamten Stand der For- 
schung in diesem Grenzgebiet darzustellen versucht. Fiel schon 
beim ersten Teil der sorgfaltige Fleiss auf, so wird man beim 
zweiten die Kiihnheit des ganzen Unternehmens gewahr; und mit 
beidem hat sich der Verfasser den Dank aller Interessirten verdient. 

Die Bibliographie bringt zuerst theoretische Werke zur verglei- 
chenden Literaturgeschichte und allgemeine Ueberblicke. Dann 
werden im ersten Hauptteil das 16., 17. und 18. Jahnhundert 


“ Northward Hoe 0, 1. 
**“* Das kymrische in ‘ The Pleasant Comodie of Patient Grissill,” (Zeit- 
schrift fiir celtische Philologie 111 (1901), 574-594). 
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verzeichnet, aber ohne Shakespeare, im zweiten Hauptteil nur 
Shakespeare in Deutschland, d. h. vom 17. bis 19. Jahrhundert, 
und im dritten das 19. Jahrhundert ohne Shakespeare. Ausser 
einigen Sonderabteilungen, dem Vorkommen, Einfluss und Spielplan 
der englischen Komédianten und der amerikanischen Revolution, 
werden jedesmal getrennt: Influence of English Literature on 
specific German Authors und Influence of specific English Authors 
on German Literature. Im letzten Teil gibt es noch General 
American Influences. 

Im Survey ist eine kurze Einfiihrung in den Plan des Werkes, 
daran schliessen sich—den drei Hauptteilen der Bibliographie ent- 
sprechend—24 Kapitel, die einzelnen Dichtern, Kritikern oder 
Werken gewidmet sind. Fiir “Shakespeare in Deutschland” be- 
kommen sogar Béhtlingks und Gundolfs Werke ihre Sonderkapitel. 
Der Schlussteil enthalt Kapitel 19: das 19. Jahrhundert im allge- 
meinen, 20: Scott, 21: Byron, 22: Dickens, 23: Amerika in der 
deutschen Literatur und 24: das 20. Jahrhundert. Part IT hat 
eine alphabetische Inhaltsangabe der Hinfliisse, wahrend I. eine 
Liste der Forscher enthilt. 

Ueber die Anlage des Gesamtwerkes lisst sich m. E. nicht viel 
streiten. Es ist durchaus nétig Shakespeare abzusondern, nur 
méchte ich ihn fiir sich am Ende der Bibliographie wissen. In- 
nerhalb der Jahrhunderte wiirde ich die betreffenden Abschnitte 
in der Bibliographie auch durch den Druck hervorheben. Ich 
hezweifle, dass es weise ist, die englische Literatur von den einzel- 
nen englischen Dichtern zu trennen. Allgemeineres kénnte in die 
Allgemeinberichte der einzelnen Jahrhunderte passen, alles andere 
wire am besten alphabetisch einzuordnen. Die Bibliographie in 
der vorliegenden Form ist einseitig praktisch fiir das Englische, 
aber ziemlich verwirrend fiir deutsche Dichter und Literaturge- 
biete. Auf alle Fille miisste das Gesamtwerk eine wirkliche voll- 
stindige Inhaltsangabe haben, die es erméglicht, z. B. alles tiber 
Schiller rasch beisammen zu finden. Und beim Index der Biblio- 
graphie sollten auch “ reviewers” den “ investigators” zugesellt 
werden, weil sie zuisammengehoren und meistens ein und die selben 
sind. Die Behandlung von Bohtlingk und Gundolf im Shake- 
speare-Abschnitt auf fast 45 Seiten kénnte gut zusammengedriangt 
werden. An Kleinigkeiten: S. 289 fehlt Anmerkung 17 und S. 
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474 Anm. 2d, S. 127 muss das Jahr fiir Sealigers Poetices 1561, 
nicht 1761 heissen, Anm. 58 auf S. 376 gehoért zu 8. 375. 

Ueber Prices eigene Stellungnahme unterrichtet sein Survey 
verschiedentlich, vor allem in der Einleitung. Er beschrankt sich 
mit wissenschaftlicher Absicht auf die Hinfliisse der englischen 
Literatur auf die deutsche. Im Punkte Einfluss ist er sehr vor- 
sichtig. Dagegen setzt er sich der Kritik aus, wenn er die kenn- 
zeichnenden Unterschiede der Nationalliteratur bezweifelt und 
meint: “ For almost every second or third rate author in one coun- 
try it is possible to find a counterpart in another, and if we direct 
attention to the geniuses of first rank we are by no means nearer 
to a definition in terms of nationality; Luther and Goethe were 
as unlike each other as Shakespeare was unlike both.” Luther und 
Goethe haben trotzdem etwas gemein, was sie beide von Shake- 
speare trennt. Und alle deutschen Kritiker Shakespeares z. B. 
haben etwas gemein, was sie von den englischsprechenden trennt. 
Ein schlagender Beweis ist Gundolfs Shakespearebuch auf der 
einen Seite und etwa G. L. Kittredges Shakespeare-Rede von 1916 
auf der andern. Es mag nicht leicht sein, es mag auch noch nicht 
geleistet worden sein, dieses Besondere der deutschen und engli- 
schen Literatur genau zu bezeichnen, aber es bleibt eine grund- 
legende Aufgabe der Literaturwissenschaft und des Unterrichts 
gleich jener Frage nach dem Amerikanertum in der Literatur. 

Mit verschiedenen Einzelurteilen oder Folgerungen Prices bin 
ich nicht einverstanden. So wire Gundolfs Auffassung von 
Shakespeare viel schirfer und niichterner anzupacken. Der 
Glaube an den literarischen Internationalismus verfiihrt Price zu 
einigen schiefen Urteilen. So erklart er S. 154 bei den engli- 
schen Komédianten die verschiedene Aufnahme, die das deutsche 
und englische Publikum Shakespeare bereitet haben, einfach mit 
differences of maturity rather than of race. Bei der allgemeinen 
Kennzeichnung des 18. Jahrhunderts wird S. 157 manche Folge- 
rung in Max Kochs Studie iiber Bezichungen der englischen Lite- 
ratur zu der deutschen weise eingeschrankt, jedoch darauf behaup- 
tet, “that the English influence on German literature in the eigh- 
teenth century was largely a formal one.” Gundolfs Dreiteilung 
der Einfliisse spukt hier nach, leider sind aber Stoff, Form und 
Gehalt nicht so siuberlich und zeitlich genau zu trennen, wie 
Price anzunehmen scheint; sie sind ebensowenig auseinanderzu- 
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reissen wie “ klassisch ” und “ romantisch.” J. G. Robertsons tiber- 
triebener Ausspruch: “ Richardson was the sole founder of the 
modern German novel ” hitte nicht so selbstverstandlich hingenom- 
men werden diirfen. Im 19. Jahrhundert fahren Kleist und Heb- 
bel wenig gut. S. 473 wird Fontanes englischen Aufenthalt nur in 
der Poesie ein Einfluss zugesprochen. Einige Belege zur entge- 
gengesetzten Auffassung brachte schon mein Aufsatz tiber Fontane 
und England (1915). Bei Scott wird Fontane, wenigstens im 
Survey, ganz ausgelassen. 8S. 486 ff. wird beim Verhiltnis der 
Jungdeutschen zu England meine Rezension der Dissertation von 
John Whyte, in den M.L.N. xxx, 168-172, besprochen und 
u. a. kritisiert, dass ich vom Jahre 1850 als einem Wendepunkt in 
der seelischen Haltung der Deutschen England gegeniiber rede. 
Zwischen Whytes Belegen (abschliessendes versucht seine Arbeit 
nicht) und meinen Worten vermag ich auch heute keinen Wider- 
spruch herauszufinden. Bei Scott (S. 501) sucht Price eine 
andere Stelle aus meiner Besprechung zu entkraften, worin ich vor 
der Ueberschitzung des tatsichlichen nachweisbaren Einflusses 
Scotts warnte. Karl Wengers Arbeit iiber die historischen Romane 
deutscher Romantiker, besonders S. 89 f., findet bei Arnim wirklich 
keinen Scott-Einfluss. Mit Tieck steht es anders. Fiir die Be- 
handlung von Wilibald Alexis, 8. 502 ff. hat sich Price wie manche 
vor ihm Fontanes sehr gescheiten “ Essai” iiber Alexis entgehen 
lassen, siehe Aus dem Nachlass, 2. Auflage, Berlin 1908, SS. 169- 
218, worin wertvolle Worte iiber Alexis und Scott gesagt werden. 
Endlich beschaftigt sich Price, S. 571, auch mit meiner Studie iiber 
deutsche und amerikanische Romane, die ich 1916 im Germanistic 
Society Quarterly, New York, 111, 96-105; 158-117, veréffentlichte. 
Selbst ich muss fiir seine kosmopolitische Theorie herhalten: His 
review would make it appear that our (i. e. American) novel is 
becoming less puritanical, less colonial, more philosophical, in other 
words that in essentials it is itself gradually assuming European 
characteristics. Nor is this to be wondered at. It is usual that 
the more primitive literature lends to the older ones new subject 
matter, “ Stoff,” but accepts from the older ones in return “ Form ” 
and “ Gehalt.” Auf gut deutsch hiesse es, dass der amerikanische 
Roman je entwickelter umso europiischer wiirde. Das kénnte ich 
niemals vertreten, da ich seit Jahren gerade dem Amerikanertum 
in der Literatur nachgehe. Anderes im 23. Kapitel, “America in 
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German Literature,” wird sehr richtig dargestellt, z. B. die Whit- 
man mania als an isolated and abnormal instance of German in- 
terest in an American poet abgetan, aber der Schlussabsatz endet 
recht téricht, nachdem gesagt wurde, es hitten die deutsche und 
amerikanische Literatur um 1850 aufgehért einander zu beeinflus- 
sen and Germany about the same time began to regard the realm 
of the air as unworthy of her powers and turned her attention to 
the dominion of the earth. Man denke, als der poetische Real- 
ismus eben einsetzte und alle die grossen Dramen, Romane und 
Novellen des 19. Jahrhunderts geschaffen wurden! 


F. ScHOENEMANN. 
Kiel. 





Etude sur le Lancelot en prose, par FERDINAND Lot. Bibliothéque 
de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, No. 226. Paris, Champion, 
1918. 452 pp. 


The discovery of the previous generation of medisval scholars 
was that medizval writers were conservative. In the twelfth cen- 
tury a story-teller still departed from the traditional version at his 
peril. This conservatism accounts for a host of survivals in twelfth- 
and thirteenth-century texts that interest the anthropologist and 
the historian of primitive religion. It was these vestiges of an 
earlier and more picturesque world that appealed to the romanti- 
cists who, in the nineteenth century, discovered the Middle Ages. 
It was these fossils of a far earlier time that interested Gaston 
Paris and still interest most of his pupils in twelfth-century French 
literature. 

The discovery of the present generation of Arthurian students is 
that writers of medieval romance were progressive. To the scholar 
who succeeded Gaston Paris in the Collége de France, anthropology, 
mythology, folk-lore, even comparative literature, were distinctly 
uncongenial, if not actually repugnant. M. Bédier, even in his first 
work, Les Fabliauz, shows clearly his impatience of studies which, 
exhausting themselves in discovering the history of the transmission 
of a given twelfth-century story, leave out of account everything 
that the twelfth century contributed to it. To M. Bédier the 
materials which the author used were of no more interest than the 
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quarries from which the stone was drawn for Rheims Cathedral. 
He proceeded, therefore, in his following work to turn his back 
upon the search for sources and to devote himself to studying the 
literature of the twelfth century as the expression of the ideas of 
twelfth-century men. 

Other scholars, chiefly French, have followed his example. The 
Tristan romance, the chansons de geste and the Roman de Renard 
have thus been given their rightful place in the history of French 
literature. M. Lot’s study of the Lancelot-Graal now adds another 
important genre to those already reclaimed for literature. A typi- 
cal French prose romance, hitherto regarded as a conglomerate 
more or less accidentally brought into its present form, is here 
studied for the first time as the reflection of a thirteenth-century 
idea rather than as a collection of fossils. 

The Lancelot-Graal is a biography of Lancelot, including the 
story of the Holy Grail brought to the island of Britain by Lance- 
lot’s ancestor and revealed at last to Lancelot’s son,—a biography 
ending with the tragic story of the destruction of the Table Round, 
the consequence of Lancelot’s sin with Arthur’s queen. 

The Lancelot-Graal was not the first romance to present in 
sequence the history of the Grail, the story of an Arthurian Grail 
hero, the treason of Modred, and the tale of Arthur’s death. A 
prose trilogy on this subject already existed, the Joseph-Merlin- 
Perceval (including a Mort d’Arthur) associated with the name of 
Robert de Boron.*’ A French poem, which Ulrich von Zatzikhoven 
translated, had given a biography of Lancelot; Chrestien de Troyes 
had elevated him to the position of the Queen’s chosen lover, avail- 
ing himself for that purpose of a tradition about the abduction of 
Guinevere, and borrowing hints for its treatment from a similar 
incident in the Tristan story; Robert de Boron, and possibly 
Wauchier, had given a Christian coloring to Chrestien’s Grail story ; 
and in the wealth of incident about Tristan, Gawain, Perceval, and 
- other knights current in French romance and Latin chronicle, a 
mine of material lay ready at hand. To introduce all this into the 
framework of the Joseph-Merlin-Perceval trilogy did not require 
a striking degree of originality. What is, however, striking and 


*Cf. Lot, p. 133, 188. Critics are not agreed as to the authorship, date, 
or sources of the Perceval. 
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original in the Lancelot-Graal, is that here Lancelot becomes for 
the first time the central figure in the Arthurian story and, through 
Galahad his son, of the Grail Quest as well. Perceval and Arthur 
are reduced to a subordinate position. The whole cycle is thus 
given a new unity and a new significance.” 

M. Lot does not in the least contend that the Lancelot-Graal is 
the creation of an individual author in the same sense as David 
Copperfield or Clarissa Harlowe or even as King Lear or Winter’s 
Tale. He recognizes clearly that the parts are still to be regarded 
as remaniements, however thorough and extensive, of earlier texts. 
He is interested in determining the purposes and method of the 
remaniement.* The two chapters entitled Sources et élaboration 
de l’euvre are among the most illuminating passages in the history 
of the criticism of medieval French literature. 

It is in the Quéte that the Lancelot-Graal has operated the mosi 
profound changes in the story. To retell it for the edification of 
the orthodox involved a host of difficulties: How could a Christian 
interpretation be given to the Lance? the Cup? the Sword? the 
Maimed King? the Fisher King? the Perilous Seat? To oust 
Perceval and to give the glory of the winning of the Grail to a son 
of Lancelot was an undertaking that bristled with dilemmas: How 
could the conception of Galahad take place in so sacred a spot as 
the Castle of Corbenic? But how could it take place anywhere 
else if he was to be the grandson of the Grail King? How could 
he be born there without destroying the mystery and the difficulty 
of the Quest? But how could the daughter of the Grail King, 
without an undue amount of unseemly adventure, bear him any- 
where else to an errant knight unwilling to espouse her? How 
could the perfect knight be a child born out of wedlock? But how 
could he be other than illegitimate if Lancelot was to keep his 
faith to Guinevere? 

A careful study of the contradictions and ambiguities of the 
Lancelot-Graal shows them to be due for the most part to the effort 
to Christianize the motifs furnished by its sources. This effort 
“involved the author in dilemmas from which he succeeded in 


2 Cf. esp. pp. 168-71, 183, 190-1, 193, 203, 205, 249, 261, 289-91. 
*Pp. 205, 213, 215, 260. 
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extricating himself only with the greatest difficulty, at the price of 
perpetual artifices, sometimes clumsy and sometimes subtle.” 4 

“ Author ” is the word M. Lot uses, not “ redactor ” or “ com- 
piler ” or “interpolator.” He states the thesis of his study in his 
first chapter as follows: 


“Le corpus Lancelot-Graal [i. e. the seven volumes in Sommer’s series], 
déduction faite du Merlin et de ses suites [i. e. Sommer’s volumes 2 and 7], 
qui sont certainement postiches, est dQ 4 un seul auteur. II présente sous 
une diversité apparente une unité de conception et de plan certaine. Ce 
n'est pas louvre romanesque et mystique la plus parfaite du moyen-ige 
francais, mais c’en est, 4 coup sir, la plus puissante.” * 


To establish the fact that the Lancelot-Graal is the production 
of a single author, M. Lot shows that the Lancelot biography, com- 
posed with the shrewd attempt to pass as history, carries the chron- 
ological thread through a labyrinth of adventures with a tenacity 
which can be attributed only to the conscious design of an artist. 
He devotes two chapters to showing that the concatenation of 
presage and retrospect is scrupulously preserved in the cycle as a 
whole, giving it complete unity of plan. He shows that the episodes 
are interwoven and dovetailed in such a way that if one is stricken 
out the whole series is disturbed. He shows that the sources used 
are the same throughout the cycle.® 


*P. 260. 
* Pp. 7-8. 

® The view of Prof. J. D. Bruce who recently published an extensive study 
on the composition of the Lancelot in the Romanic Review, may be sum- 
marized as follows: “The Lancelot was composed as a separate work, 
without any thought of the Grail, but later became contaminated with the 
Grail story. The Quéte was also originally written as a separate work, 
the author wishing to replace Perceval by a more ascetic hero. The 
Mort Artu was next composed; then the Estoire to supply an early history 
of the Grail which should accord with the Quéte. Lastly the Merlin was 
written. There was no concert among the men who wrote these romances. 
They came into existence in the same way as the chansons de geste of the 
Guillaume d’Orange cycle or the Old Greek cyclic epics about Troy. Finally, 
however, recognizing the cyclic character of these romances, inspired, per- 
haps, by the cyclic plan which Robert de Boron, at least, partially executed, 
assembleurs brought them together in single manuscripts or series of 
manuscripts, and made some interpolations, but not a great many, some 
of which were designed to fit them more closely to one another.” The 
summary here quoted is an extract from a personal letter. 

Cf. Rom. Review, 1x (1918), 243 ff., x (1919), 377-88. 

What Prof. Bruce credits to this series of assembleurs M. Lot credits to 
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Further investigation may modify M. Lot’s conclusion to the 
extent of distinguishing the work of more than one hand in the 
Lancelot-Graal, but his book has demonstrated that the Estoire, 
the Lancelot, the Quéte and the Mort Artu are parts of a conscious 
and unified artistic design. 

Previous critics have been fortified in the hypothesis of multiple 
authorship by the contrast between the gross sensuality of certain 
passages in the Lancelot and the intense asceticism permeating the 
Quéte. How far an antinomy of this sort is compatible with single 
authorship is a question which critics will answer differently 
according to their different observation of life. To the present 
reviewer this inconsistency seems characteristic of a number of 
medieval authors. Asceticism and mysticism have been in all ages 
the refuge of ardent souls tormented by sensuality. Colder natures 
can better preserve a middle path. The fact that in some parts 
the Lancelot-Graal is under the influence of Wauchier, in whom 
the same dual spirit is manifest, should also be taken into account. 
Another argument advanced in behalf of multiple authorship is 
the length of the romance. But even if the Lancelot-Graal were 
as original a work as a modern novel, it would be entirely within 
the limits of one man’s powers. Otherwise Le Grand Cyrus and 
the Rougon-Macquart and the Waverley novels are prodigies. 

M. Lot sets the composition of the work between 1214 and 1227, 
and limits the Hstoire even more narrowly to the years 1221-5. 
He believes the author to have belonged to the secular clergy and 
to have been attached as chaplain to the court of some feudal lord, 
a count of Champagne or Flanders. The terminus ad quem seems 
to the present reviewer very imperfectly established. M. Lot puts 
it at 1227 from the fact that Manessier seems to have been 
acquainted with the Lancelot-Graal and that Manessier says he 
wrote at the request of “Jeanne la comtesse qu’est de Flandres 
dame et maitresse.” But as M. Lot himself recognizes in a footnote 
the fact that, her husband having been released from prison, Jeanne 
ceased, in 1227, to be sole mistress of Flanders, does not make that 


a single assembleur and calls him author. The difference between the two 
points of view is the difference between the tendency to minimize the ori- 
ginality and unity of the remaniement and the tendency to emphasize it. 
In view of the overwhelming body of new evidence presented by M. Lot, 
the burden of proof must rest on those who refuse to accept his conclusions. 
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date a necessary terminus ad quem. She may well have been 
alluded to as “de Flandres dame et maitresse” as late as 1244. 
The later date would fit better into the development of French 
fiction as at present conceived.” 

To signalize all that is new and important in M. Lot’s book is 
impossible within the limits of the present review. The chapter on 
Les Destinés de ’@uvre, of the utmost importance for the history 
of the French prose romances, must pass with bare mention. Like- 
wise the two charming literary essays by Mme. Lot-Borodine. It is 
regrettable that the book has no index. The selection of illustra- 
tions from fifteenth-century manuscripts is difficult to account for. 
Thirteenth-century illustrations such as those reproduced from the 
Yates-Thompson manuscripts would far better represent the thir- 
teenth-century romance. 
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L’ Influence des Lakistes sur les Romantiques Frangais. Par Aus- 
TIN SmitH, B. A. et M. A. Université de Wisconsin, Lecteur 
américain 4 la Sorbonne 1918-1920. Paris, Jouve & Co., 1920. 

361 pp. 













Il faut savoir gré 4 M. Austin Smith d’avoir rassemblé dans son 
travail, présenté en Sorbonne comme thése de doctorat d’université, 
des détails non sans intérét sur le culte voué aux Lakistes par une 
petite “chapelle” d’écrivains romantiques. On y trouvera une 
étude consciencieuse et nouvelle sur Amédée Pichot, dont le Voyage 
historique et littéraire en Angleterre et en Ecosse (1825) a révélé 
a un petit groupe de fidéles certaines tendances des poéttes lakistes 
et surtout de Wordsworth. On y verra comment Sainte-Beuve a 
non seulement imité de trés prés les Lakistes, mais s’est efforcé toute 
sa vie de convertir ses contemporains 4 une conception d’ailleurs sin- 
guliérement rétrécie des théories lakistes dont il s’était constitué 
Vapétre. On y lira enfin des pages intéressantes et fines sur Bri- 





















*To place the terminus ad quem at 1236 (cf. Lot, p. 135) would obviate 
one of Prof. Bruce’s two chief objections to M. Lot’s hypothesis. Cf. Rom. 
Rev., x (1919), 378-9. 
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zeux, Maurice de Guérin et un éloge, que l’on ne peut accepter sans 
réserves, du poéte breton Hippolyte de La Morvonnais sur qui il 
existait déja un ouvrage trés complet de Vabbé E. Fleury (Paris, 
1911). 

Quels que soient les mérites fort sérieux de ce travail et bien 
qu’on y trouve des apergus nouveaux sur quelques coins peu connus 
de Vhistoire de la poésie francaise au dix-neuviéme siécle, le titre 
choisi par M. Smith faisait espérer une étude d’une toute autre 
envergure. Fort justement, l’auteur admet lui-méme, deés les pre- 
miéres lignes, que “les grands-prétres du romantisme ont fait aux 
Lakistes un accueil assez froid” (p. 27), plus loin que c’est Sainte- 
Beuve “ presque tout seul qui a su enrichir la poésie frangaise d’un 
genre hardi et nouveau qu’il a emprunté 4 Vécole anglaise” (p. 
68), ailleurs encore que “de tous les romantiques frangais, a 
Vexception peut-étre d’un poéte breton, La Morvonnais, il n’y a 
qu’Amédée Pichot qui ait vraiment apprécié les idées fondamentales 
ou le grand Lakiste (Wordsworth) a puisé son inspiration” (p. 
45). Dams ces conditions, on peut se demander si un titre moins 
ambitieux et moins général comme Les défenseurs et les disciples 
des Lakistes, ne répondrait pas mieux au sujet véritable de la 
thése de M. Smith. 

Il y aurait quelque injustice 4 reprocher 4 M. Smith d’étre tombé 
dans l’erreur d’optique commune a tous les auteurs de théses et 
d’avoir attribué une importance exagérée au mouvement qu’il étu- 
diait. Je me refuse 4 accepter sans plus ample démonstration que 
“Vapport inestimable des Lakistes frangais, c’est qu’ils ont aidé 
a ramener la poésie frangaise de son adoration traditionnelle pour 
les héros aristocratiques 4 un souci plus profondément humain de 
existence ordinaire et quotidienne” (p. 358). En dépit de quel- 
ques affirmations de ce genre et de généralisations bien hardies sur 
la poésie romantique (p. 86), M. Smith est d’une prudence parfois 
excessive. Malgré les “ affinités” qui existent entre Brizeux et les 
Lakistes, il reconnait que Brizeux doit plus 4 sa Bretagne natale 
qu’a Sainte-Beuve et & Wordsworth. Malgré des ressemblances 
frappantes déja signalées par M. Legouis entre certains poémes de 
Wordsworth et d’autres poémes de Lamartine, auteur n’ose se pro- 
noncer nettement et évite plutét qu’il ne résout un probléme qui 
avait cependant quelque importance. Méme en admettant que dans 
des questions de ce genre il soit souvent impossible d’arriver 4 
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une solution précise, encore valait-il la peine de vérifier dans le 
détail et de discuter textes en main, les indications données par M. 
Legouis. La seule affirmation de Sainte-Beuve, citée page 346, 
que Lamartine connaissait “fort légérement” les poétes anglais 
ne saurait suffire et ne doit étre acceptée que sous toutes réserves. 
Par contre, l’auteur a montré, et c’est 1a, ce me semble, la partie 
la plus neuve et la plus importante de son travail, comment Victor 
Hugo a manifestement subi l’influence de l’école anglaise par |’in- 
termédiaire de Sainte-Beuve. Par malheur, M. Smith s’est arrété 
trop tot et 1a encore n’a fait qu’indiquer en quelques pages (215 
& 224) un sujet qui, creusé plus 4 fond, mériterait 4 lui seul 
W@étre étudié séparément. Si véritablement c’est par l’intermédiaire 
du disciple francais des Lakistes, Sainte-Beuve, que Victor Hugo 
“a été amené a entrer avec les Feuilles d Automne, dans la voie 
de la poésie intime” (p. 223), il aurait valu la peine de pousser 
les recherches plus loin et 1a encore de citer des textes précis. Il 
est d’ailleurs inexact que les piéces des Feuilles d’Automne que 
cite M. Smith offrent un contraste saisissant avec “le reste de 
Vceuvre poétique de Hugo,” cette veine de poésie domestique et le 
genre démocratique de poésie qui apparait dans une piéce comme 
Pour les pauvres se prolongent bien au dela jusque dans les Con- 
templations et se manifestent encore dans certains poémes de La 
Légende des Siécles comme Petit Paul ou les Pauvres gens. 

Grace 4 M. Smith, nous avons désormais des précisions fort utiles 
sur l’accueil fait en France 4 la poésie des Lakistes anglais; nous 
savons que Sainte-Beuve et aprés lui Hippolyte de La Morvonnais 
ont ignoré les grands horizons ouverts par Wordsworth pour suivre 
le plus étroit des sentiers tracés par les maitres anglais, toutes 
choses qui sont loin d’étre sans valeur. I] reste cependant encore 
a déterminer les limites de l’influence exacte exercée par les Lakistes 
sur Lamartine et sur Victor Hugo. L’enquéte vaudrait la peine 
d’étre entreprise, méme si elle ne devait donner que des résultats 
négatifs. 

Un erratum de deux pages reléve la plupart des fautes d’impres- 
sion. Quelques-unes des corrections indiquées ne s’imposent pas. 
Je ne vois aucune nécessité d’écrire appelés au lieu de appelé, 
page 10, ligne 26; il n’était guére utile de corriger ca été en c’a été 
page 19, ligne 11, pour adopter une troisiéme graphie ¢’a été page 
347, ligne 19; une construction moins familiére aurait d’ailleurs 
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été préférable. Si l’on s’en rapporte 4 la bibliographie, de Victor 
Hugo M. Smith n’aurait utilisé que les Feuilles d’Automne, de 
Lamartine que Jocelyn. La simple indication de “ Barat.—Thése 
de doctorat és-lettres, Paris, 1904,” sans mention du titre, est 
insuffisante. 


GILBERT CHINARD. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





Verslag van een onderzoek betreffende de betrekkingen tusschen de 
Nederlandsche en de Spaansche letterkunde in de 16°-18% eeuw. 
By Wixt1am Davins. s’Gravenhage: Martinus Nyhoff, 1918. 
191 pp. 


Since Dozy published his Recherches sur V’histoire et la littéra- 
ture de l' Espagne* no Dutch scholar of international repute has 
devoted much effort to the study of Spain. A student of Spanish 
literature may perhaps recall the name of Putman in connection 
with Caldéron, but who has ever heard e. g., of Arend’s Manual de 
la literatura espaiiola? The traditional hatred of Spain in the 
northern Netherlands may not be foreign to this neglect of Spanish 
studies; the fact is that even now not a single course on Spanish 
literature is given in any Dutch university; there is nowhere in 
Holland a single chair of Spanish, nor even a lectureship or a 
readership. It would no doubt be for the best interest of all 
literary research to have Holland take a more active part in the 
study of Spanish literature and history. If the book of Dr. Davids 
is the herald of a change in this direction, it should be received 
with the warmest applause. 

Sponsored by Professor Kalff of Leiden, whose broad views and 
sincere interest in comparative literature are well known, it aims to 
be in the main a complement to the important article with which, 
in 1881, the late Professor te Winkel initiated the scientific study 
of Spanish influence in Holland, and to certain other articles which 
have appeared since.? 


1 Leiden, 1849, 1860, 1881. 

2 J. te Winkel, De invloed der Spaansche letterkunde op de Nederlandsche 
in de zeventiende eeuw. Tydschrift der Maatschappy voor Nederlandsche 
. . . letterkunde, Leiden, 1 (1881), 59-114; A. Borgeld, Nederlandsche 
vertalingen van Cervantes’ novellen. Tydschrift, xxv; R. A. Kollewyn, 
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Professor te Winkel was mostly concerned with the drama, and 
found that about seventy Spanish plays had been translated into 
Dutch; thirty through French translations, the rest directly from 
the originals. Not more than one translation, however, appears to 
have been made before 1640. Mr. Davids has left the stage out of 
consideration, partly because he expected to find little new material 
in this field, partly because, if he had found unknown translations, 
the lack of modern editions of seventeenth-century Spanish 
dramatists in Dutch libraries would have proved a serious hind- 
rance! Perhaps Mr. Davids was right in taking Mr. Gossart’s 
impression as final,? and Kollewyn’s expectations as really too 
sanguine ; nevertheless, a more painstaking search in Belgian libra- 
ries, which the war prevented Mr. Davids from completing, might 
very well have yielded surprises. 

As it is, after an introductory chapter on historical and linguistic 
relationship, Mr. Davids gives a series of chapters on Dutch trans- 
lations of the following classes of Spanish books: Amadis romances, 
romances of roguery, the Quixote (in fact only the translations of 
Lambert van den Bos), the novelas, pastoral novels, strictly didactic 
literature, works of theology, descriptions of travels, and technical 
books. In each case, after a short, mostly biographical, introduc- 
tion, the author prints parallel extracts of the original and of the 
Dutch translation, sometimes adding a parallel passage from the 
French version, tries to decide whether the translation was made 
directly or not, and expresses his opinion as to its faithfulness and 
eventual literary merit.« This latter part of the work seems to be by 
far the most questionable. But the method, though slow, is honest 
and direct, and there are interesting passages: it is good to know 
that Van Nispen’s Spaansche Diana (1653) is not a translation of 
Montemayor, but of Gil Polo’s imitation. It is pleasant to read 
some extracts from the Quixote translation of Lambert van den Gos 
(one would like to know more about him), and the numerous 
quotations from the Dutch prefaces, dull and futile as they are, 


Theodore Rodenburch en Lope de Vega, De Gids, Sept., 1891. See also Kok, 
Van Dichters en Schryvers (1898-99) ; Worp, Drama en Tooneel in Neder- 
land (1904-08); and Prof. Kalff’s Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche letter- 
kunde, t1, Iv, and v. In this connection the studies on relations between 
Germany and Spain by Schwering and Schneider should also be mentioned. 
* Ernest Gossart, La Révolution des Pays-Bas dans le théatre espagnol. 
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were perhaps worth printing once, if only to show the mental 
attitude of most seventeenth-century translators. Mr. Davids 
modestly calls his book a report, and thereby forestalls criticism 
which would undoubtedly be aimed at his work if it had raised any 
higher claims. The printing is carefully done, but only in a publi- 
cation of this kind, which is half-way a catalogue, could such a 
bewildering variation of type be tolerated. Indeed, the publishers’ 
taste must have keenly suffered from the abnormal typographical 
emphasis in which the author has indulged. 

With all that Mr. Davids’ attempt is to be cordially welcomed, 
especially because of the broadening interest among Dutch philolo- 
gists which it seems to indicate. With university courses in Spanish, 
with better library facilities, more and better work will undoubtedly 
be done. To the deficiencies in Dutch libraries one may well ascribe 
the fact that Mr. Davids does not use or quote Professor Rennert’s 
book on Spanish Pastoral Romances, and that he does not seem to 
have used the Bibliographie hispanique. With a complete set of the 
Revue hispanique at his disposal he would probably have found his 
attention drawn to Mr. Foulché-Delbose’s Bibliographie des voyages 
en Espagne, which mentions Dutch versions of Benjamin de 
Tudela’s travels (Amsterdam, 1666), the voyage to Spain of Janus 
Secundus in 1533 (Leiden, 1618, etc.), the Dutch text of Zeiller’s 
Itinerarium (Amst., 1659), the notes on Spain of Francois van 
Aerssen “van Sommelsdyk ” (1630-1658), and the description of 
Spain by Willem van den Burge (s’Hage, 1705). Indeed, the 
subject of the relations between Holland and Spain opens the most 
interesting vistas: there are the printers of Spanish books, 
Bellerus, Steelsius, Velpius, Foppeus in Brussels, Martin Nucius 
(Nucio, Nuyts), Simon, Vervliet, Verdussen, and’ Plantin in Ant- 
werp, and others. ‘There is the influence of the Portuguese and 
Spanish Jews who settled in Holland and often began by teaching 
Spanish for a living. It would be interesting to know more, for 
instance, about Abraham Ramires and Ishac Castello, at whose ex- 
pense was printed the Comedia famosa dos successos de Jahacob e 
Esav, composta por hum autor celebre, at Delft in the year 5459 
(i. e., 1699).* 


“The Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid possesses two copies of the first 
edition (it was republished at Amsterdam in 1701) of this play, which 
even Kayserling knew only from a bookseller’s catalogue. 
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A further search for Spanish books in Dutch and Belgian 
libraries would perhaps not be quantitatively successful ; indeed, if 
one considers what an early bibliographer in Germany knew of 
Spanish books, this would seem very probable: George Draudius, 
in his Bibliotheca exotica (Francofurti, 1610) devotes 165 pages to 
French, forty-two to Italian, but only four to Spanish books. But 
in return there is no telling what rarities might not lurk in some 
of the only partly catalogued libraries of the Low Countries. At 
any rate, there is interesting work waiting for the Dutch Hispanists 
of the future—and may they be many and come soon. 


JOsEPH E. GILLET. 
University of Minnesota. 





Dickens, Reade, and Collins. Sensation Novelists. A Study in 
the Conditions and Theories of Novel Writing in Victorian 
England. By Watrter C. Puitiirs, Ph.D. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1919. 


The Graduate School of English at Columbia University has 
been peculiarly happy in the choice of thesis-subjects; year by year 


meritorious treatises on some aspect or other of literary history are 
added to the list of “ Studies in English and Comparative Litera- 
ture.” In many cases new points of approach have been attempted, 
new trails blazed in various directions. The primary object of Dr. 
Phillips’ work is “to present the problems and opportunities of 
fiction-writing as the Victorians saw them sixty years ago.” Under 
what conditions of trade, of the relation of publishers to authors, 
of the “ market,” and so forth did writers go about their business? 
The answer is a study in the economic interpretation of literature ; 
to a surprising degree, and, it may be, to some minds a disillusion- 
izing degree, the form and content of the Victorian novel were regu- 
lated by the traditions and conditions of the trade. As these 
controlling elements fluctuated and altered the novel-form altered 
and fluctuated with them. The facts of the matter are best studied 
and illustrated in the “output” of Dickens and his two chief 
disciples. The emphasis upon the commercial aspect accounts in 
part for the not altogether satisfactory arrangement of Mr. Phillips’ 
material. 
4 
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The Byronic heldentypus, traced long ago to its beginnings in 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels, changed gradually and degenerated in the 
eighteen-twenties and thirties into the hero of the “ Newgate 
Novel,” a genre much exploited by Bulwer, Ainsworth and others 
(including Dickens) that received its death-blow from Thackeray. 
New commercial conditions and a new and much wider “ reading 
public ” caused the adaptation of the old novel of terror to the new 
demand while the novelist continued to draw upon records of crime 
and villainy for materials. Between 1825 and 1850 the book-trade 
was revolutionized; popular education combined with the removal 
of the tax on paper to open up great avenues to the enterprising 
publisher. The results were such ventures as Constable’s Miscel- 
lany, The Penny Magazine, and the publications of “'The Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” Meanwhile the “ three- 
decker ” novel, at the outrageous price of a guinea and a half, con- 
tinued (and continued sporadically down to the eighteen-nineties) 
as an anomaly amid the new circumstances of the book business. 
The connection of scholars of great repute with such undertakings 
as The Penny Magazine aided greatly in establishing the prestige 
of periodical publication. The immediate predecessor of the 
pamphlet-novel was, however, Egan’s Life in London (1821), 
which prepared the way for Pickwick, which in turn established 
the enstalment plan as a medium for novel-publication. The 
pamphlet-form did not at once drive the expensive three-volume 
form from the field, but served the temporary intermediate need of 
providing cheap literature for the masses before the custom grew 
up of following the first “ three decker ” edition, after a few months 
when the sales began to lag, by inexpensive one-volume reprints. 
A great many other considerations enter into the problem; the 
influence of Mudie’s library was, for instance, most important. On 
these matters and on such other questions as the financial profits 
that accrued to novelists (and these grew enormously during the 
Victorian epoch) Dr. Phillips is able to cast much light. 

Scattered through the book with singular disregard for logical 
arrangement, but most closely connected together in his seventh, 
eighth, and tenth sections, are considerations of the problems that 
suggest the title of Dr. Phillips’ book: the personal and literary 
relationship of Dickens, Reade, and Collins; their “ Creed in Fic- 
tion ” (formulated in part from observation of their actual prac- 
tice which closely conformed to their critical dicta, and in part 
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from fragments of theories expressed in letters, prefaces, postscripts 
and what not) ; and the common characteristics of the Dickensians 
as Sensationalists. These characteristics are those of what the 
Dickensians themselves liked to call the “dramatic novel”: an 
inordinate use of surprise, coincidence, and fortuitous retribution, 
and the repudiation of the dissection of character and analysis of 
motives as part of the novelist’s function. In these qualities all 
three men, and especially Reade, are in marked opposition to the 
type of novel represented in Victorian England by George Eliot and 
Anthony Trollope—the type that has had so much influence upon 
the fiction of our own day while the sensational novel is an alto- 
gether outworn influence. The stages of the decline of this sort of 
fiction (its influence is obvious not only to the critic but to the 
author himself in the earliest of Mr. Hardy’s books) is an inter- 
esting subject upon which Dr. Phillips does not enter. To have 
pursued it further than he does would have led him altogether 
beyond the domain of literature proper into the “ sad, obscure, se- 
questered place ” where dwell the dime novels and penny dreadfuls. 

This is but a brief indication of the abundant interest in this 
study. Dr. Phillips exhibits remarkable “ control ” of his material 
and has been able to fortify his conclusions by generous and apt 
quotations from a multitude of novels. The lack of any index 
and of exact references to many of his citations, and the frequent 
carelessnesses in the printing are regrettable. 


Samvuet C. CHew. 
Bryn Mawr College. 
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A Notre ON SHELLEY AND PEACOCK 


When Professor Spencer Baynes, writing for the Edinburgh Re- 
view in 1871, applauded Shelley’s invention of the word marmoreal 
in The Revolt of Islam (1818), 1, 302-304, where Shelley describes 
how “ the Woman ” 


unveiled her bosom, and the green 
And glancing shadows of the sea did play 
O’er its marmoreal depth 


he lacked the evidence, furnished by the NED., that the word had 
been used previously by Landor, in Gebir (1798) tv, 43-44, describ- 
ing how 
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Love’s column rose 
Marmoreal 


Those who recall Hogg’s description of Shelley’s rapturous absorp- 
tion in Gebir when at Oxford, will have little difficulty in deciding 
that Shelley probably derived the word from that source. It is not 
my purpose to dispute the fact that Shelley probably first encoun- 
tered the poetic adjective in Gebir; but to suggest that its use by 
another author, Peacock, in his Rhododaphne (1818) 1, 156-159, 
raises a minor Shelley problem. Peacock writes: 


Long ringlets 

fell in many a graceful fold, 
Streaming in curls of feathery lightness 
Around her neck’s marmoreal whiteness. 


During the winter months of 1817-18 which immediately pre- 
ceded the appearance of both poems, The Revolt of Islam and Rho- 
dodaphne, in March, Shelley and Peacock were in close touch with 
each other. From an undated letter to Hogg, assigned by Mr. 
Ingpen to “ Winter, 1817-18,” we know that Shelley saw at least a 
part of Rhododaphne in Ms., and the painstaking research of Mr. 
Forman unearthed for us, sixty years later, Shelley’s enthusiastic 
review of the poem, an essay revealing in what high esteem “ the 
Hermit of Marlow ” held the achievement of his friend. Query: 
was it his second meeting with marmoreal in Peacock’s ms. which 
prompted Shelley’s use of the word in The Revolt of Islam? 

My answer to this is, that though it is possible, it is improbable. 
Laon and Cythna, the earlier version of The Revolt of Islam, writ- 
ten during the Summer of 1817, was actually printed in the latter 
part of that year, but temporarily suppressed to permit Shelley | 
to make certain changes in its text which Ollier insisted upon; 
and but for this delay in publication, would have anticipated the 
publication of Rhododaphne by three months, at least. It seems 
far more likely that Peacock had the word marmoreal from Shelley. 
who had finished the composition of Laon and Cythna three months 
before the author of Rhododaphne had finished his verse narrative. 

On the other hand, a number of passages in other poems of Shel- 
ley are reminiscent of this or earlier works by Peacock. Take, for 
example, the famous bit of self-portraiture in the Adonais, 271- 
274: 

Midst others of less note, came one frail form, 
A phantom among men; companionless 


As the last cloud of an expiring storm 
Whose thunder is its knell 


an obscure forerunner of which description is to be found in Rho- 
dodaphne, Canto VI in the picture of young Anthemion’s fate: 


Yet, from this hour, forlorn, bereft, 
Companionless, where’er he turns, 
Of all that love on earth is left 
No trace but their cinereal urns. 


Or for another parallel, one might select the lines from Fiordispina 
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(1820) conjectured to refer to the love Shelley vainly bore, in his 
youth, for his cousin Harriet Grove: 
they grew together like two flowers 
Upon one stem, which the same beams and showers 
Lull or awaken in their purple prime, 
Which the same hand will gather—the same clime 
Shake with decay. 


These would hardly have read just as they do but for Peacock’s 
Rhododaphne, Canto VI: 

We grew together, like twin flowers, 

Whose opening buds the same dews cherish; 

And one is reft, ere noon-tide hours, 

Violently; one remains, to perish 

By slow decay. 


The pursuit lures one; but I forbear. The study of “ influ- 
ences” may easily become a snare and a delusion, becoming 
far-fetched or erroneous because it fails to take into account an 
unkenned common source in older writers, or in the electric air of 
the age itself in which these writers worked. But when reading 
Shelley’s 

Fear not the tyrants shall rule for ever, 
Or the priests of the bloody faith; 
They stand on the brink of that mighty river, 
Whose waves they have tainted with death: 
It is fed from the depths of a thousand dells, 
Around them it foams, and rages, and swells, 
And their swords and their sceptres I floating see, 
Like wrecks in the surge of eternity. 
Rosalind and Helen (1819), 894-901. 


there will spring up the remembrance of Peacock’s 


Hark! the stream of ages raves: 
Gifted eyes its course behold; 
Down its all-absorbing waves 
Mightiest chiefs and kings are rolled. 
Every work of human pride, 
Sapped by that eternal tide, 
Shall the raging current sweep 
Tow’rds oblivion’s boundless deep. 
Genius of the Thames (ed. 1810, pg. 53). 


and such instances of the interaction of ideas between the two 
friends are neither to be viewed as plagiarism, imitation, or any 
sort of conscious appropriation. It was the natural result of a 
friendship begun before Shelley had published Queen Mab and 
ending only with his death—a friendship of immeasurable profit 
to the genius of both in that their tastes in literature were broad- 
ened, deepened, and enriched by a mutual readiness to receive 
criticism and suggestion; and without which it is as impossible to 
understand the evolution of Peacock from The Genius of the 
Thames to Rhododaphne as that of Shelley from the Posthumous 
Fragments of Margaret Nicholson to Alastor. 


Eweter College, Oxford. Water Epwin PEcK. 
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ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN 


Prince. Hamlet is represented by Shakespeare as a student at 
Wittenberg. Was this .simply because Wittenberg enjoyed the 
highest reputation among contemporary Englishmen? Giordano 
Bruno, the friend of Sidney, after residence in London and in 
Oxford, went thither. Marlowe’s Faustus was presumably, as in 
the German original, a Wittenberg professor. Thomas Nash in- 
vented at Wittenberg “a solempne disputation where Luther and 
Carolstadius scolded levell coile.”*  Fynes Moryson described his 
visit there ; how he saw the house of Dr. Faustus and “ the asper- 
sion of ink cast by the divell at Luther when he tempted him, on 
the wall of St. Augustine’s college.”? He and many contempo- 
raries matriculated at Wittenberg.* 

Shakespeare then may have chosen Wittenberg simply on account 
of its fame. It is interesting to note, however, that Hamlet’s 
Wittenberg friends, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, may actually 
have been drawn from the life, as there were men of this name at 
the university. A Holger Rosencrantz who studied at Wittenberg 
in the years 1592-95 was later attached to the Danish embassy in 
London.* A Frederick Rosencrantz, son of another Holger Rosen- 
crantz and of Karen Gyldenstjerne, matriculated in December, 
1586.5 There was also a “ Gabriel Giildenstern Danus natus in 
equestri familia” who registered on 15 May, 1573.6 Is it not 
likely that the poet met, or heard of, one or more of these gentle- 
men at court? 


PRESERVED SMITH. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Doctor JOHNSON’S INTEREST IN WELSH 


I have in my possession a copy of the first edition of Gorchestion 
Beirdd Cymru, a collection of Welsh poems mostly of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, published at Shrewsbury in 1773. 
Among the names of the subscribers to this volume we find that 


1Thomas Nash’s Works, ed. R. B. McKerrow, 1904, ii, 246, 250. 
2 The Itinerary of Fynes Moryson, 4 vols., 1907, i, 14 ff.; ii, 348. 
* Album Academie Vitebergensis, 3 vols., ed. C. E. Foerstemann, 1841, 


passim. A study of “Englishmen at Wittenberg in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury ” will shortly appear in The English Historical Review. 

‘Thornbury in Notes and Queries, 5 Aug., 1871; Variorum Shakespeare, 
Act II, Scene ii, line 2. C. F. Bricka: Dansk Biografisk Lemicon, s. v. 
“Holger Rosenkrantz.” Neither Thornbury nor the. Variorum mention 
the study at Wittenberg, whereas Bricka, speaking of the man’s extensive 
travels, does not note the residence in England. 

5 Album, ii, 344; Bricka, s. v. “ Frederik Rosenkrantz.” 


* Album, ii, 236. 
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of “ Doctor Samuel Johnson.” At first it seems a little surprising 
to find Johnson buying a book which assuredly he could not read, 
for these poems offer considerable difficulty even to a person well 
versed in Modern Welsh, and Johnson knew hardly a word of the 
language, as we know from his vain attempt to read the very simple 
inscription on the tombstone in Ruabon churchyard.’ But although 
he did not know Welsh he was much interested in it, not merely 
for the sake of the literature written in it, as were Gray and Percy, 
but also as a language. In 1774 he writes in the journal of his 
journey into North Wales,” “ After dinner the talk was of preserv- 
ing the Welsh language. I offered them a scheme. Poor Evan 
Evans was mentioned as incorrigibly addicted to strong drink. 
Worthington was commended. Myddleton is the only man who in 
Wales talked to me of literature. I wish he were truly zealous. I 
recommended the republication of David ap Rheese’s Welsh Gram- 
mar.”* Along with this interest in Welsh Johnson had a corre- 
sponding interest in the nearly related field of Irish: “I have long 
wished that the Irish literature were cultivated,” he wrote to 
Charles O’Connor in 1757.* 

But even granting that Johnson’s interest in the preservation 
of the Welsh language was sufficient to induce him to help the 
cause by buying a book which he could not read, we have yet to 
discover through whom he learned of the intended publication of 
the Gorchestion, which had few subscribers outside the Principality, 
and these few practically all of Welsh descent. One naturally 
thinks first of Bishop Percy, who was so much interested in Welsh 
and who kept up a regular correspondence on the subject with 
Evan Evans (“Ieuan Brydydd Hir”), the author of Some Speci- 
mens of the Poetry of the Ancient Welsh Bards.’ But Percy was 
not a subscriber to the Gorchestion although Evans was, and the 
person who induced Johnson to subscribe would undoubtedly have 
taken a copy for himself. It seems most probable that the person 
through whom Johnson learned of this book was Daines Barring- 
ton, Chief Justice of North Wales. He was a man whom Johnson 
respected and admired, and with whom he seems to have been upon 
fairly intimate terms throughout the latter part of his life. Bar- 
rington was interested in Welsh literature and seems to have gone 


* Anecdotes of the late Samuel Johnson, by Hesther Lynch Piozzi. (2nd 
edit.) p. 239. 

* Boswell’s Life of Johnson, edited by George Birbeck Hill, v, 443. 

® Cambro-Britannicae Cymraecaeve Linguae Institutiones et Rudimenta, 
published in 1592 by Dr. John Dafydd Rhys. It is written in Latin and 
contains not only a grammar of the Welsh Language but also the rules 
of prosody and copious illustrations from the old bards. 

* Boswell, ed. Hill, 1, 321. 

* Percy had offered Evans the assistance of Johnson in the publication 
of this work. Evans, Specimens (2nd Edit.), p. 161. 

* Boswell, ed. Hill, m1, 314. 
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to considerable trouble to help men like Evans who were trying 
to make this literature more accessible.’ He was one of the sub- 
scribers to the Gorchestion, and it is more than likely that, know- 
ing Johnson’s interest in Welsh, he should attempt to secure his 
help toward the publication of a book which contained so much 
of the best of the early Welsh literature. 


ec 2 JOHN J. Parry. 
University of Illinois. 





THE AUTHORISED VERSION’Ss INFLUENCE UPON MILTON’s DictTion 


The famous passage in Paradise Lost (vit, 224-231), in which 
Milton represents ‘Deity as circumscribing the limits of the 
universe by means of the golden compasses “ prepared in God’s 
eternal store,” has given much trouble to commentators anxious to 
defend Milton against the charge of being too material. Addison, 
for example, declared that the golden compasses “ appear a very 
natural instrument in the hand of him whom Plato somewhere calls 
the Divine Geometrician.” 

Such desperate attempts to defend Milton against a charge that 
cannot be disproved seem the more absurd when we find that the 
passage (Prov. vi11, 27) upon which Milton relied for his authority, 
does not mention the compasses. The Hebrew words literally mean 
‘ He set a circle on the face of the deep.’ Here the word “ circle ” 
(Heb. khuq) refers to the base of the solid vault of the heavens. 
This vault was thought of as a solid dome (Job xx11, 14) resting 
on the sea, its base forming the circle of the horizon on its surface. 

Though compasses were used by the Hebrews, being mentioned 
in connection with the making of idols (Js. xt1v, 13), Milton 
could have found no Biblical precedent for the supernatural dividers 
from the celestial tool-chest. We are forced to conclude, therefore, 
that, notwithstanding his knowledge of Hebrew, Milton was misled 
by the wording of the Authorised Version, which renders, “ He set 
a compass upon the face of the deep.” 

Equally demonstrable is the influence of the Authorised Version 
upon both the thought and diction of Milton’s sonnet “ On the late 
Massacre in Piemont.” Here the “ Babylonian woe” of the last 
line has usually been explained as the pope, here identified as the 
Antichrist of the Apocalypse. So Waburton interprets it, and 
Warton confirms his judgment, reminding us that Milton elsewhere 
(In Quint. Nov. 156) calls the pope antistes Babylonius, the Baby- 
lonian priest. Masson points out that the Puritans identified the 
papacy with the mystical Babylon of the Apocalypse, and refers us 
to Rev. xv1t and XVII. 


7 Gwaith Ieuan Brydydd Hir. Ab Owen, Lianuwchllyn, 1912, pp. 14, 25, 
33. 
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While unquestionably Milton did believe the apocalyptic Babylon 
_ stood for the papacy, the scriptural source of the phrase “ Baby- 
lonian woe ” was probably not Rev. xvit and xvi, but Jer. u1. The 
latter was the source of the passage in Revelations, and was simi- 
larly interpreted by the Puritan divines. Here the prophet uses 
Babylon as a type of worldly power, self-deifying, and the enemy 
of God. In verses 25-26 he employs the symbol of the volcano. 
Babylon, the “ destroying mountain” is to become an extinct, or 
burnt out, voleano, whose vitrified stones are not even fit for build- 
ing material. To this mountain God is represented as saying, “I 
will roll thee down from the rocks.” The phrasing of the threat, so 
nearly identical with that of the seventh and eighth lines of the 
sonnet, suggests that in Milton’s mind the retribution to be visited 
upon the papacy, namely the “ Babylonian woe,” was to duplicate 
the cruel policy of extermination hitherto countenanced by the 
Roman church. Milton meant to suggest the threat which Jeremiah 
expressly utters (Jer. L1, 24), “I will render unto Babylon... 
all their evil that they have done in Zion in your sight, saith the 
Lord.” 

The passage in Jeremiah not only throws light on what Milton 
meant by the “ Babylonian woe,” but accounts for the peculiar and 
otherwise unaccountable, use of the word “ roll’d” in line seven— 


Se Piemontese that roll’d 
Mother with infant down the rocks. 


The influence of the Authorised Version seems, therefore, to be 
apparent, not only upon the thought, but upon the diction as well. 


Epwarp CHAUNCEY BALDWIN. 
University of Illinois. 





A Note on THE Comedy of Errors 


Critics and editors of the Comedy of Errors uniformly assert that 
Shakespeare got no hint of the pathos of Aigeon’s situation from 
the Menaechmi of Plautus, which is Shakespeare’s main source. 
May it not be, however, that Shakespeare who is extremely sensitive 
to suggestion did get a cue from lines 34 to 36 of the prose prologue 
to Plautus’ play? 

The lines cited read as follows in the text of Professor Nixon 
(Loeb Classical Library, Plautus, 11, p. 368) : 


Pater eius autem postquam puerum perdidit, 


Animum despondit, eaque is aegritudine 
Paucis diebus post Tarenti emortuost. 


Professor Nixon translates these thus: “ As for the father, after 
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he lost his son, he was broken-hearted, and died of grief at Taren- 
tum a few days later.” 

Shakespeare, apparently believing early in his career, that the 
more complicated a comedy the better it would be, “ improved ” on 
Plautus by adding the twin Dromios and keeping Ageon, the 
father, alive for a happy reunion at the end of the play. But the 
®geon of Act 1, Scene 1, is the broken-hearted father of the Latin 
prologue. Has not this been overlooked by editors? 


ALLEN R. BENHAM. 
University of Washington. 





BRIEF MENTION 


On the Art of Reading. By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, King 
Edward VII Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Cambridge (New York and London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1920). 
In his inaugural lectures, published under the title On the Art of 
Writing (1916; see MLN. xxx, 59f.), and now in this com- 
panion volume On the Art of Reading, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
has frankly and enthusiastically expounded fundamental articles 
of his professorial Credo. Sir Arthur has been insistently pro- 
claiming his purpose to effect a desired change, a reformation, in 
University methods of training in English. He has won official 
approbation for a new tripos, which is now on trial. That in the 
first stages of this new endeavor the plain-clothes subjects of read- 
ing and writing have been exalted to high University privileges 
must surely beget the reflection that these subjects have a depth 
of significance too generally undervalued. From this reflection 
should also spring an eagerness, not restricted to the mind of the 
educator, to be competently instructed as to the complete intellec- 
tual and esthetic reach and implications of these subjects. 

It cannot be assumed that the designation ‘ Art’ will suggest to 
any large class of minds the full import, intellectual and esthetic, 
of the common experience either of reading or of writing. Ob- 
structing the desired effect are those connotations of ‘ Art’ which 
are charged with diminished seriousness and with even a trifling 
estimate of personal responsibility. Hard to combat is that com- 
mon-place tendency to relegate art to the domain of what is adven- 
titious and ornamental rather than fundamentally essential in the 
training and sustaining of mind and character. If for art the 
word culture be used to symbolize the reward of right reading and 
writing, there will still remain in the mind of the ‘ practical’ man 
the difficulty of accepting indirect paths to a straightforwardly 
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conceived end. In spite of these hindrances of an easy access to 
minds of limited or untrained inclination to respond to the 
wider and finer interpretation of what is essential to life, the 
words art and culture in connection with the activities and experi- 
ences under consideration—reading and writing—are the supreme- 
ly just words, not to be displaced by any others. What remains to 
be done, therefore, is to persist steadfastly in defining these words, 
so that what is meant by them may more and more become a vitally 
fruitful possession of the average mind. 

The titles of Sir Arthur’s two series of lectures are not novel. 
It is a well-established practice to employ the designation ‘ art’ 
on the title-pages of treatises on Reading, Writing, and Discourse ; 
Literature is, of course, defined as an art,—it may be noticed that 
T. Bailey Saunders, with a just sense of this usage, entitled a 
volume of selected passages from Schopenhauer The Art of Litera- 
ture (1897); and Grammar is perhaps still timidly defined as 
the science of the art of language, or of correct speech. All 
these uses of the term art are absolutely correct; but what is 
to be noticed is the bountiful lack of adequate discussion of how 
the subjects named are but divisions of one comprehensive art,— 
the art of articulate expression. The interrelations of these divi- 
sions of an organic unity, a philosophic whole, are commonly dis- 
regarded or at best but incidentally or superficially recognized in 
both practical and critical treatises and consequently in pedagogic 
methods. 

One’s native language is not inherited. It is acquired just as 
an art is acquired, and the practice of it thru life is the practice 
of an art. The gradations of this art of expression extend from 
the simplest colloquial use to the summit of literary workmanship. 
This is the fundamental truth that should determine the methods 
in the teaching of the vernacular language and literature. Obvi- 
ously, in the teaching of foreign languages no method can be 
sound that ignores the same fundamental truth, for it is the gate- 
way to true appreciation. It is implied that the schools and col- 
leges do not satisfactorily, if at all, inculcate this fundamental fact 
that dealing with any aspect or department of expression is dealing 
with one and the same comprehensive art. Inspired by this true 
conception of the art of language the teacher would have the most 
effective access to the mind and character of the pupil. Individu- 
ality in refinement and correctness of taste, in intellectual integrity 
and efficiency, and in all the elements of a complete character, 
these subjects would cohere in lessons of personal responsibility in 
the use of one’s language. The pupil would now easily be led to 
perceive the innate relation between the provinces of the art. What 
would now be apprehended to pertain to the definition of literature 
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—the fine art of the vernacular—would prepare him for a vital 
understanding of all the creative and conventional aspects of the 
art that is too much obscured by the methods of the schools. 

The praise of books, the choice of books, the benefits of reading 
as one should, and the consequences of reading as one should not, 
these are topics that for generations have elicited reflections of 
many superior minds. Has this best thought so influenced the 
methods of the schools as to render unnecessary a repetition of the 
whole argument? No, says Sir Arthur, with the conviction that 
has impelled him in the selection of the subject for his lectures. 
He has accordingly enlivened selected chapters of the argument 
with the earnestness of his personality. An ‘ Introductory’ lecture 
is devoted to general observations on knowledge and culture and 
on the difficult educational problem of doing what should be done in 
the schools for the subject of reading. Levelled at the very heart 
of the matter is the declaration, “ Anything that requires so much 
ingenuity as reading English in an English University must be an 
art.” Teachers of English in the schools and colleges of America 
can match that note with one of genuine discomfiture. They are 
consciously dealing with a problem that has not yet been satisfac- 
torily solved. 

The next lecture, on ‘ Apprehension vs. Comprehension,’ is not 
a compactly reasoned philosophic essay, but its meaning emerges 
clear at the end: “ For all great Literature . . . is gentle towards 
that spirit which learns it. It teaches by apprehension not by com- 
prehension. .. . Literature understands man and of what he is 
capable.” That two lectures, which follow, should here be devoted 
to ‘ Children’s Reading’ is assumed to be a surprise (p. 75). A 
determination to discredit this surprise seems to have occasioned 
the unexpected turns, the clever indirections, and the prevailing 
avoidance of a coherent and simple argument of these lectures; 
but vet fresh emphasis is gained for the cultural value of the 
child’s imitative faculties, and its intuitive apprehension of the 
universal (p. 68), and for a protest against the short-comings of 
the schools in dealing with “ poor children ” who leave school at 
an early age (p. 75). Concrete and direct enough, however, is a 
suggested lesson in the practical teaching of poetry. This “ pre- 
supposes of the teacher himself some capacity of reading aloud, 
and reading aloud,” it is confessed, “is not taught in our schools.” 
The context runs: “In our Elementary Schools, in which few of 
the pupils contemplate being called to Holy Orders or to the Bar, 
it is practised, indeed, but seldom as an art. In our Secondary 
and Public Schools it is neither taught nor practised: as I know 
to my cost” (p. 72). This confession admits of a verifiable 
extension that will exclude few if any mature readers and speak- 
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ers; and it thus proves in the most impressive manner that the 
schools do not succeed in teaching language as an art. One wishes 
that Sir Arthur had taken his personal confession as the leading 
thought in a course of lectures. He would then have been led to 
show that sound pedagogical methods must be based in the truth 
that the acquisition and the practical use of one’s native tongue 
is the acquisition and the practice of an art. From a cultivated 
taste and personal art-responsibility in colloquial speech, he would 
have proceeded by natural steps to the cultivation of taste and of 
the creative faculties in writing and in reading, and thence to the 
sound apprehension of the fine art of literature. 

The remaining lectures occupy the larger portion of the book 
(pp. 77 to 244). The titles are ‘On Reading for Examinations’ ; 
‘On a School of English’; ‘The Value of Greek and Latin in 
English Literature’; ‘On Reading the Bible’ (three exceptionally 
good lectures on the Bible as literature) ; ‘ Of Selection’; ‘ On the 
Use of Masterpieces.’ These are all to be commended for earnest 
and inspiring instruction imparted in an engaging and unhack- 


neyed manner. 
J. W. B. 








Danish Ballads. Translated by E. M. Smith-Dampier (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1920). Students of balladry in this 
country, where, even in the institutions of higher learning, so little 
attention is given to the Scandinavian languages that probably not 
one college graduate in a thousand can read Danish, will be ready 
to give an eager welcome to Mr. Smith-Dampier’s Danish Ballads. 
No other European tongue except our own has so fine a body of 
traditional narrative popular song as the Danish, nor are the bal- 
lads of any other country so close to ours in theme, temper, and 
style. The likeness is such that the editors of the Corpus Poeti- 
cum Boreale do not hesitate to trace the origin of Danish balladry 
to that of Britain,—both ultimately, of course, to France. Yet 
this great body of kindred popular poetry is closed to most Ameri- 
cans by our ignorance of Danish; nor has there been any adequate 
attempt made to open the door by translation. The translations 
in Jamieson’s Popular Ballads (1806) are not easily accessible ; 
R. Buchanan’s Ballad Stories of the Affections from the Scandi- 
navian (1869) are ill chosen and—as the title indicates—are not 
rendered in the ballad spirit. There was, then, a genuine service 
to be performed for English readers by the competent rendering 
of representative Danish ballads into English in the spirit of the 
original. 

Mr. Smith-Dampier gives us twenty-nine ballads, in four groups: 
nine dealing with traditional themes from Danish history in the 
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twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries; four upon legendary 
heroes (Theodoric, Ogier the Dane, Hagbard and Signe) ; seven 
‘ballads of magic;’ and nine ‘ miscellaneous ballads.’ In a selec- 
tion intended, as this is, for the general reader, he was probably 
well advised in taking as his source not the record of actual tradi- 
tion as preserved in Grundtvig but the selective versions devised 
by Olrik in his Danske Folkeviser 1 Udvalg. These are rarely 
identical thruout with any one of the versions in Danmarks gamle 
Folkeviser, Olrik holding (with Quiller-Couch in his Ozford Book 
of Ballads) that from the very nature of ballad tradition there is no 
special sanctity attaching to any given text. One who knows bal- 
lads as profoundly and as sympathetically as Olrik did may reason- 
ably be trusted to make a version that shall be truer to the spirit 
of the ballad than any that the chances of tradition have left to us. 
All but two of Smith-Dampier’s translations are based upon the 
versions in Olrik’s two ‘ Selections.’ The renderings are spirited, 
ballad-like, careful in preserving the refrain. 

The introductory matter is in the main also selected from the 
introduction to the Udvalg. One cannot help wishing that the 
translator had confined himself altogether to that admirably lucid 
and illuminating exposition of the Danish ballad, and had given 
it in full. He would then have avoided the confusion that waits 
like Nemesis upon facile speculators upon ballad origins. He 
would not have found himself saying on one page, with Pineau, 
that “at the period when these songs were born, classes were 
mingled together, or rather did not as yet exist,” and on another, 
with Olrik, that “the two classes, however, are distinct, and keep 
their distance. The knight may farm his own land—may even be 
found holding the plough—but he is, none the less, the yeoman’s 
social superior. His daughter, if she weds a yeoman, must ‘ doff 
the scarlet fine, and don the wadmal grey.’” The two statements 
are flatly contradictory—and Olrik, of course, is right. 

H. M. B. 





Grundlagen der neuhochdeutschen Satzlehre. Ein Schulbuch 
fiir Lehrer von B. Delbriick (Berlin und Leipzig 1920, Vereinig- 
ung wissenschaftlicher Verleger Walter de Gruyter & Co., pp. viii, 
90). As the reviewer took this little book into his hand he was 
attracted by both the name of the author and the title. The name 
means a good deal to those interested in syntactical studies. To 
many of us Delbriick has been for a generation an inspiration and 
a helpful guide. He has heretofore appealed to scholars, now at 
the close of a long period of scientific activity he turns to teachers 
of his native language. This is all the more noticeable because it 
is only one of a series of such efforts to put the results of modern 
scholarship in the reach of teachers of German.  Siitterlin’s 
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Deutsche Sprache der Gegenwart began this work some time ago 
and then followed an uninterrupted succession of books of all kinds 
to help the teacher. Not only philologists but also psychologists 
have helped in this good work. Dittrich’s Die Probleme der 
Sprachpsychologie is a fine contribution from the psychological side. 
Dr. W. Fischer’s little book Die deutsche Sprache von Heute, must 
have lightened the load of many a teacher. Dr. Ernst Wasser- 
zieher’s Woher?, a little etymological dictionary of 164 pages, has 
gone thru a number of editions within a few years. Professor 
Kluge has just finished his History of the German Language, and 
a new edition of the Etymologisches Worterbuch, Behaghel is 
progressing with his German Syntax, and Siitterlin is about to 
publish a new German Grammar on historical principles in codpera- 
tion with Siebs, who will treat of German pronunciation. Paul 
has published his German Grammar in five handy volumes, a work 
of unusually high scientific merit and especially valuable because 
of the simplicity and clearness of language and presentation, which 
will make it accessible to every willing student. Mention has been 
made here of only a few of the best books of this veritable flood of 
grammatical literature. A good many of the authors of these 
books are guided by enthusiasm for a good cause rather than by 
sound scholarship. Not only truth but error has been spread and 
will do much harm. And yet the reviewer envies the Germans 
this enthusiasm for their language. It would be gratifying to see 
in our midst new societies arise for the study of English and an 
extensive literature presenting various phases of language study 
that might help our teachers. Especially would it be gratifying 
if some of our large comprehensive minds would put their learning 
at the service of our teachers. Mr. Onion’s valuable little work 
on English Syntax has gone thru three editions and has shown 
that there is really a need for such books. We can console our- 
selves with the fact that the great Oxford Dictionary is approaching 
completion and that we shall have the best dictionary of any people, 
but we all must fear that the high price will prevent its reaching 
the study-rooms of our teachers. The reviewer envies the Germans 
these little books that can find a way to the teachers in the most 
out-of-the-way places and put them in touch with the scientific 
centers of learning. 
G. 0. C. 





The First Quarto Edition of Shakespeare's Hamlet. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Frank G. Hubbard (Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Studies, 1920). The relation of the texts of 
Hamlet is almost as puzzling as the character of the Prince, especi- 
ally the bearing of the First Quarto to the Ur-Hamlet on the one 
hand and the Second Quarto and the First Folio on the other. It 
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has been generally agreed that Q1 is not a garbled version of Q2 or 
F1, but that it may be a piracy printed from reporters’ notes of 
the play as acted with such additions and corrections as might be 
obtained from unscrupulous actors. This latter position Professor 
Frank G. Hubbard contests in his edition of the Quarto. He holds 
that the play as we have it was from “ copy” procured in a legiti- 
mate way from the players, and his evidence is both external and 
internal. The printer and the publishers were men of good repute, 
and one of the publishers brought out the Second Quarto; there 
is nothing suspicious on the title-page or in the entry in the Sta- 
tioner’s Register; the systems of shorthand in vogue at that time 
were inadequate to report a play as accurately as the text of this 
quarto. Furthermore, the mistakes in printing are those of the 
eye and not solely of the ear. The general character of the play, 
moreover, bears out the belief in its authenticity; the action is com- 
plete and is sufficiently motivated, and it is consistent even in 
minor details. 

Textual evidences of piracy would seem to be supported by such 
passages as the “ To be ” soliloquy and these lines from the Ghost’s 
speech (I, v, 81 f.): 

But, howsoever thou pursuest this act, 


Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught; 


which appear in the First Quarto as 


But, howsoever, let not thy heart conspire 

Against thy mother aught. 
The text of the soliloquy is undoubtedly very corrupt, but the ex- 
planation is not that this condition is due solely to inaccurate 
reporting. In fact, if the original bore any close resemblance to 
the final version, it is hard to see how a reporter could make such 
glaring and inexcusable errors as he must have done. He must 
surely get the short and easily caught expressions, “that is the 
question,” “To die, to sleep, no more,” “ Ay, there’s the rub”; 
and he would follow the thought in the order of its utterance and 
not shift backward and forward. The lines from the Ghost’s 
speech look more to hurried reporting, but they are just as readily 
explained as due to a desire to abbreviate the text by the omission 
of a line. 

The puzzling question of the relation of this text to Kyd’s Ur- 
Hamlet and to the German version in Der Bestrafte Brudermord 
is not touched upon by Professor Hubbard. This involves an 
effort to determine the genuinely Shakespearean portions of the 
play, the amount conveyed from Kyd, the part, if any, contributed 
by other authors. The state of the text is not to be explained as 
due merely to corruption and it would have been well to consider 
whatever bears upon the interpretation of this quarto. 

J. W. ©. 





